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“Company Administration 
and Personnel Records” 


Complete, thorough, practical. Conforms to lat- 
est regulations of the War Department. Efficient 
performance of administrative duties is some- 
times difficult, but it is vital to the morale and 
efficiency of every military organization. 





The text on “Company Administration”, just completed 
by Lieutenant C. M. Virtue, U. S. Army, conforms to the 
latest regulations of the War Department for the decentralization of paper work in the Army. 
is a ready reference, with complete index, for the Company Commander, First Sergeant, and Com- 
pany Clerk in the National Guard, all of whom wish to conduct their respective administrative jo’s 
with satisfaction to themselves and to their organizations. 
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This text is not a mere discussion of Company administration. It is a detailed working manual 
for the use of administrative personnel. It tackles all the problems and explains the procedure in 
every case confronting the company office. All the standard forms are shown and the methods of 
filling them out are explained. Administrative problems are given and solved. 


To those units that wish to keep themselves at the peak of efficiency, this booklet is indispen- 


sable. It covers 250 pages, is printed in large clear type on good paper, and is available in two 
bindings. 





Strong reinforced cover . . . $1.25, Postpaid Cloth cover . . . $1.75, Postpaid 
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The most comprehensive historical and statistical treatise on tanks that has as yet appeared in any language 


“The Fighting Tanks Since 1916” 
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By Jones, Rarey and Icks 


The appearance of the tank as a new weapon was tive data and illustrations of practically every tank that 
perhaps the outstanding development of the World War. has been built in the world. Then follows an informa 
Yet comparatively little is known of the history, the tive discussion of tank design, tank organization and 
powers and limitations, the present status and the future equipment and the various phases of tank and anti-tank 
possibilities of this new and formidable weapon. Every tactics. The text also discusses in detail developments 
officer of the combat branches must become familiar with to date in the design and use of self-propelled artillery, 


this revolutionary development in the art of war. armored cars, military tractors, cargo carriers, etc. 
Each of the three authors of this text has enjoyed The novice and the expert, the professional and the 
exceptional opportunities to become acquainted with this layman alike will welcome the clear, thorough and enter- 
subject, and is an expert in his specialty. taining presentation in the text, and the numerous, ex- 
The text includes a complete history of the tanks in cellent and authentic illustrations of all tanks and every- 
combat, which is as interesting as a novel, with descrip thing pertaining to tanks. 








This volume, with a foreword by General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army, is the only American work on this interesting and important sub- 
ject. Covers 330 pages with 250 photographs and drawings, and a complete index. 


In handsome library binding . . . Price $3.75, postpaid 
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Ballot for Officers of the United 
States Infantry Association 


FOR THE TERM 
January, 1934, to January, 1936 


The ballot should be filled out and mailed in an envelope 
addressed to the Secretary, U. 8S. Infantry Association, 
1115 Seventeenth Street NW, Washington, D. C., in time 
to reach him not later than December 1, 1933, when the 
polls close. The envelope should be marked ‘‘ Votes for 
Officers of the U. S. Infantry Association.’’ 


FOR PRESIDENT 
Major General Edward Croft, Chief of Infantry 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL—Four Vacancies 
To fill two vacancies now held by Regular 
Army Officers 
(Vote for two only) 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, 12th Infantry 
Lieutenant Colonel Philip B. Peyton, Infantry 
[]} Major Durward 8S. Wilson, Infantry 
[} Captain Richard F. Lussier, Infantry 
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To fill vacancy now held by a National Guard Officer 


Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Scammell, Infantry, 
California National Guard 


To fill vacancy now held by a Reserve Officer 
Lieutenant Colonel James B. Jones, Infantry Reserve 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations 


The consolidated vote of the members of the.......... 

ce eekaeeteewhl Branch of the U. 8. Infantry Association 
for officers and members of the Executive Council is the 
number of votes written opposite the names above. 


dat 


DOUCGNET,. soc ccewndaecdncienbaccesrs Branch of 
the U. 8S. Infantry Association 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
For Individual Members who do not vote in Branch 
Associations 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 
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Announcement of Annual Infantry 
Association Awards for Best 
Infantry Article 


For the best article— First certificate of award 


and fifty dollars. 


For the next best article—Second certificate of 
award and thirty dollars. 


The following is published for all concerned: 

The Infantry Association announces that a priz 
a certificate and $50.00 will be offered annually o1 
oftener for the best article on a military topie of ew 
rent interest to Infantry, the subject to be selected by 
the writer; and a certificate and $30.00 will be offere 
for the second best article submitted. 


Rules Governing the Awards of 1933-34 


The competition shall be open to all Infantry office: 
of all components of the Uited States Army. 

The articles shall not exceed approximately 4,00 
words and shall be typewritten, double spaced, on let 
ter-size paper. Photographs and sketches, illustrating 
the text, may accompany the article. 

Each competitor shall send, in a sealed envelop 
three copies of his article to the Chief of Infantry, t 
reach his office not later than Mareh 31, 1934. 

The article shall be signed by a nom de plume. A 
sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume and enclos 
ing the full name and rank of the writer shall accom 
pany the article. This envelope shall be opened by th: 
Chief of Infantry after the awards have been made 

In determining the excellence of the papers sub 
mitted, preponderence of weight will be given to their 
professional value, originality of ideas and the prac 
ticability of the thoughts suggested. Literary merit 
shall be considered as of secondary importance. The 
Chief of Infantry has consented to conduct the judg 
ing of the articles. 

Any paper submitted may be published with honor 
able mention in the INFANTRY JoURNAL at the usual 
rates. 

All papers shall become the property of the Offic 
the Chief of Infantry, and no manuscripts will be re 
turned. 






When your address changes, please notify the JourN4 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 





“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and promoting cordial relations 
with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, 
e of and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular refers nee 


of 


or to the role of Infantry in modern war.”’ 
| by 
wes 
OFFICERS 
34 President 
- CoLONEL Harry L. Cooprer* 
Vice-President 
tH} ‘ 
"ie CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD? 
Hing Secretary-Treasurer 
Masgor T. J. Camp 
rye 
Additional Members of the Executive Council 
COLONEL H. Harrison SmitH* LIEUTENANT CoLONEL Puiie B. PEYTON? 
A CoLONEL ALBERT L. CULBERTSON* Masor FRANKLIN C. Srsertt 
los CoLoNEL Asa L. SINGLETONT Major Braprorp G. CHYNOWETH* 
om Ltr. COLONEL JosepH M. CuMMINs* Caprarsn Oscar B. Apporr?t 
the Ist Lr. Joun G. Hitt 
* Term expires January, 1934 expires January 
sub 
lel! 
rac- 
erit 
The 
dg MEMBERSHIP 


‘‘The Association shall consist of Active Members, (not included in preceding paragraph), of the United 
Associate Members, and Honorary Members. States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps 
; in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 

‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Active Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced cours 
Uembers: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the jing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili 
re- United States; general officers, active or retired, of the tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 

Army of the United States; commissioned officers of course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of terest in Preparedness for the National Defense. 


the United States who were ever commissioned in the sa 
- ‘‘The following persons shall be eligible to be Hor 


Infantry Arm. tone ; 
fantr; . orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 

‘‘The following persons shall be eligible to be As- services to the Association, or who have otherwise at 
Al sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- tained distinction, that deserves recognition by the 
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missioned officers of the Army of the United States Association 
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The Siege of Malta—A Coast Defence Epic 


By Fletcher Pratt 


the whole of military history, there is no event 

vhich better illustrates every principle upon 

vhiech the attack and defence of a coastal fortress 

sed than the famous siege of Malta. Thanks to 

persistence and ingenuity shown on both sides, 

device known to the military art was tried to 

mit; and if one can neglect for a moment the 

that the guns in use had a limit range of about 

, mile and the fortifications were of the masonry 

istle type and look at the underlying principles one 

nds in this celebrated feat of arms an almost perfect 

example of how coast defence should be conducted 
and of the results a resolute defence can achieve. 


In 1565 Malta was held by the Knights of St. John, 

hose business in life was making things uncomfort- 
ible for the Turks. Their ships had caused serious 

amage to Turkish commerce and when one of them 
‘aptured a vessel that was carrying part of Sultan 
Soliman II’s harem, that monarch decided to put an 
end to this state of affairs by capturing Malta as he 

id Rhodes some time before. 

He began preparations at once on the receipt of the 

ews, but they took time, and the Grand Master of 
the Knights, Jean de la Valette, was given a well-em- 
ployed opportunity to prepare for a siege. He did 
this prineipally by laying in a stock of provisions and 
nereasing the garrison. The island was always in a 
state of defence from a military standpoint. 

His foree consisted of the 700 chevaliers of the 
Order, men whose lifetime had been spent in military 
service, and who could be considered as an officers’ 
‘corps. There were also 6500 soldiers. The fortifica- 
tions of the island were in three main groups, center- 
ng around the harbor which was the only good anchor 
ige. The little Fort St. Elmo stood on a point of land 
jutting out into the center of the harbor, with its guns 
overing both entrances. The city was to the east of 
this fort, behind two other points of land, and con- 
sisted of four groups of fortifications ; Fort St. Angelo; 
i castle on a point, and Fort St. Michel, a companion 
ece On the next point, with the basin for the navy 

the Order between them. Behind each of these 
‘astles was a land fortification. The Fort St. Angelo 
was covered by the Bourg, a ring-wall with towers in- 
closing the city; Fort St. Michel was backed by the 
Sangle, a work of the same character as its mate. All 
of these fortifications were provided with guns of the 
then-eurrent type; culverins firing a sixty-pound ball 
‘or the most part. Their most formidable feature was 

‘careful traversing work that had been done under 
Grand Master La Valette’s direction (and of which 
the Turks were ignorant). The artillerists knew al- 

ist to an inch where every shot would fall; a thing 

ite exceptional in that age. 


An essential element of the situation, as in the case 
any coast defence, was the political background 


Aid for the garrison could be expected from the 
Spanish Viceroy of Sicily, but only after a period of 
months and if the garrison succeeded in making a 
good defence, as the Viceroy would not willingly em- 
broil his nation with a Turkish force that had been 
an easy victor. The case of the defenders, therefore, 
was the not uncommon one of having to hold out be- 
hind their fixed defences for a certain amount of time 
in order to give the mobile defences time to get into 
operation, 

On the Turkish side, the commanders were the Pashas 
Kara Mustafa and Piali; the famous Algerine corsair 
Dragut Reis, and a renegade Greek named Candelissa, 
who had charge of the naval side of the expedition. 
They had some 35,000 men to start with, and the as- 
surance of unlimited reinforcements, a fleet of over 
whelming superiority, and all the artillery they were 
likely to need. The Turkish artillery service at that 
time was the best in the world. 

The fleet of the attackers arrived at the island early 
in May, and the disembarkation was made north of 
the city on an open beach. The point was well chosen, 
and there were no defenders on hand and no fixed de- 
fences. Most commanders would have attempted to 
improvised a defence and dispute the landing, but La 
Valette had a sounder conception of the strategic 
value of surprise. Permitting the Turks to think their 
own surprise had won them an unimpeded landing 
by letting them severely alone during the first day, 
he concentrated a force of heavy cavalry behind some 
rolling ground. On the second day, while the Turks 
were fully occupied with landing their siege artillery, 
he charged suddenly into the midst of the operation, 
inflicted a loss of 1500 men, and got out and away 
before any serious force could be concentrated against 
him. Having dealt this one blow he then ceased to 
bother about the landing; and the heavy guards the 
Turks put out were useless. Quite a little classic of 
an operation in offensive-defensive. 

Kara Mustafa, after getting straightened 
out at the landing point, decided to attack Fort St 
Elmo first. 


things 


He had to have a safe anchorage for his 
ships and the possession of the central peninsula of the 
harbor would give him one. It was nearly a month, 
however, before he could get trenches run across the 
peninsula and a twelve-gun battery set up to hammer 
at the fort. The trenching was constantly interrupted 
by a galling enfilade fire from Fort St. Angelo and 
Fort St. Michel, both of them, thanks to La Valette’s 
careful traversing, making excellent practice. 

On May 28 a practicable breach was made in St 
Elmo’s walls and an assault was ordered, under cover 
of the fire of the fleet from the outside. It was a signal 
failure; the garrison in the fort had mounted two guns 
to sweep the breach and the ships of the Order cam: 
down to the harbor mouth and kept the Turkish fleet 
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so busy that its fire was altogether ineffective. And 
finally, Mustafa’s own artillerists in the trenches could 
not fire over the heads of the massed formation that 
tried the assault. 

Mustafa had to have his anchorage however; and 
so he now tried to overwhelm St. Elmo by mere mass. 
Four heavy guns were mounted on Point Dragut where 
they could fire down into the fort. A several days’ 
bombardment of incredible intensity for that age fol- 
lowed; the walls of the castle crumbled to powder 
under it and most of the fort’s guns were dismounted. 
The place seemed absolutely beyond defence, and even 
the garrison begged the Grand Master to abandon it. 

But La Valette had an eye for strategic values, 
especially for the strategic value of time, and a keen 
appreciation of the psychological factor. He realized 
that the Turks could not now give up the siege of 
Fort St. Elmo without a destructive effect on the 
morale of their troops, and that every day they spent 
on it was one taken away from the attack on the main 
fortress, Under his orders the fort was reinforced 
by boat from St. Angelo and the garrison dug them- 
selves into trenches reinforced with the of 
their crumbled walls. 

The next assault came on June 2; like the other it 
was an attack in mass, but this time under cover of the 
enfilading fire from Point Dragut. It ended in utter 
failure, with 5000 casualties for the attackers—over 
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ten times the whole number of the defenders. 
reason was largely that the defence achieved an 
surprise by springing a new and special weapo 
large quantity. Working in secret they had m 
factured a kind of flame-thrower. At the crisis o! 
attack, without any warning, the flame-projectors 
turned loose wholesale against the massed colum 
attackers. Numbers of the Turks were burne: 
death, the rest fled. The knights charged them in re. 
treat, inflicting terrific loss, and might even have burned 
out their works if the garrison had been larger. Bu 
they lacked the foree fully to exploit the mora! im 
pression produced by their special weapons whose effec 
here, as always, is largely against the morale of the op. 
ponents and must be followed up by a physical blow of 
the hardest kind. 

After this assault another period of bombarding t}y 
little castle set in, accompanied by mining operations 
As St. Elmo was built on almost solid rock, the mines 
were not a success, but the artillery fire was continued 
with the same obstinacy and the same object as simila: 
efforts during the World War—that of completely ob. 
literating the defenders. It succeeded no better thai 
the eight day bombardments along the Somme. Thi 
garrison was constantly reinforced by volunteers i: 
boats, and picked off a good many of their opponents 
by musketry fire, the Grand Master still refusing re 
solutely to abandon the fort. 
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The Old Fortifications of St. Angelo Are Still a Prominent 


The next attack came on June 16, and was ac- 
companied by two innovations from the Turkish side. 
It was covered not only by the enfilading artillery fire 
from Point Dragut, but by an intense infantry fire 
from 4000 archers and arquebusiers thrown out on 
the flanks of the assaulting column; and in a last ef- 
fort at surprise a big boat containing 50 men was sent 
around to surprise the sea-side of the castle while the 
yarrison was occupied with the storming column. 

Like the others this assault failed. A single wel.- 
directed shot from St. Angelo demolished the boat of 
the surprise party and killed 28 of them, and the rest 
did not wait for another such shot. The storming 
column was turned back in savage hand-to-hand fight- 
ing which cost the knights the heaviest losses they had 
suffered to date. Realizing that the further tenure of 
so ruinous a place as St. Elmo depended on morale ; the 
Grand Master had sent over an extraordinary number 
of the chevaliers, and the line of defence at the breach 
was composed of 25% officers during this attack. 

After this third failure Mustafa began to realize 
that St. Elmo would hold out as long as there was 
anyone in it. The trenches of the defenders were con- 
stantly growing stronger in spite of the insistent 
bombardments and the wrecked appearance of the 
place. To eut off the reinforcements which were 
negativing his efforts, the siege lines were faced out- 
ward toward the harbor and a battery of heavy guns 
mounted in this direction to play on St. Angelo and 
keep the reinforcing boats quiet. After this piece of 
preparation and more bombardment a final and success- 
ful assault on St. Elmo was launched on June 20. 


Possession of the place had cost the Turks over 8000 
men in actual casualties, including Dragut, their ablest 





Part of the City of Valletta, Named in Honor of La Valette. 


commander, not to speak of the loss of a month and a 
half of time and numerous ships that had been wrecked 
in the open anchorages for lack of a harbor. The order 
had lost about 1,000 soldiers and 300 chevaliers, but the 
gain was all on the side of the defenders; 
example of what useful results a ‘ 
defence position can achieve. 
With St. 
vained, 


a perfect 
‘useless’’ small coast 
Elmo out of the way, and a safe harbor 
Mustafa now opened operations against the. 
main fortress and the town. Nine batteries, mounting 
66 heavy guns (how diminutive these figures seem to 
day!) were established and St. Michel, the § 
the Bourg were all bombarded at once. Mustafa planned 
to breach all three places, then use his enormous nu 
merical superiority in a general assault, with the idea 
of using up all the defender’s reserves so that any local 
suecess could be exploited into a complete victor) 
But La Valette, who was usually a jump or two ahead 
of his opponents in strategie ideas, had realized this 
would be the object, and pared down the garrisons 
in the various forts to barely enough men to work the 
guns and to protect them against surprise. The rest 
were installed as a general reserve in Fort St. Angelo, 
where they were protected both physically and morally 
from the effect of the fire. 

Meanwhile, 


Sangle and 


under Candelissa’s direction, a number 
of light ships were hauled over the central peninsula 
into the harbor on rollers, and it was planned to de 
liver an assault on St. Michel from the water side at 
the same time as the land attack. But La Valette, 
who had been sowing a stream Of spies into the Turkish 
camp under the guise of renegades, was fully 
of this intended surprise. The 


aware 


marine attack was 
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countered before it was made with a floating boom off 
the fort. 

It was mid-July before the walls were breached 
enough for the long-planned general assault, which was 
delivered by the whole Turkish force all round the 
circle of fortifications. Even the naval attack was 
carried out, the boom being broken under heavy gun- 
fire and in spite of severe loss. This operation came 
the nearest of any to success—Candelissa and the 4000 
Algerines he led got a lodgement in a branch in Fort 
St. Michel and began to move along the wall in both 
directions. Only the opportune arrival of La Valette 
in person with the reserves, which he had moved 
down into the Bourg in preparation for the assault, 
saved the fort. With considerable tactical ingenuity, 
La Valette led these reserves around the outside of 
the fort and took the storming column in the rear in- 
stead of trying to make good the defence from the in- 
side, and of the 4000 Algerines only 500 escaped. 

At the Bourg the attack was beaten off without the 
reserves and at the Sangle there was no hand to hand 
fighting at all save when the knights made a sally, 
which was repulsed. No quarter was given on either 
side, and when the assault was over, in loving re- 
membrance of the fact that the men captured in St. 
Elmo had been crucified, the Knights fired the heads 
of what Turkish prisoners they had on hand into 
Mustafa’s camp from cannon. But perhaps it is not 
fair to cite this as a mere piece of warlike barbarity ; 
all through the siege La Valette showed a singular 
ingenuity in irritating his opponents into doing the 
wrong thing. 

At all events they did the wrong thing now. At a 
Turkish council of war it was decided to divide forces: 
each general was to be responsible only for his own 
part of future operations without reference to the 
others. Mustafa himself was to continue the attack 
on the Sangle and St. Michel, Piali that on the Bourg 
and Candelissa to conduct the sea blockade and any 
further boat operations that seemed hopeful. 

One would think that the Turkish commanders 
would have learned by this time that the alternation 
of preparatory bombardment with massed infantry 
attack was not getting them anywhere, but this is one 
of the hardest of all military lessons to learn as the 
World War demonstrated, and it is very difficult for 
any commander to abandon a program he has once 
embarked upon. Moreover the thing had now gone 
so far as to become a matter of prestige. After an in- 
tense fire from all the guns in the siege-lines for two 
weeks more, another assault was delivered on St. 
Michel on August 2 and still another on August 7. 

The second of these two was intelligently handled 
and came near to success. It was preceded by a 
covering attack on the Sangle, which drew most of the 
available forces thither and pinned them (thus pre- 
venting a repetition of La Valette’s coup against the 
Algerines), was covered by an intense musketry fire 
and nourished by the device of continually feeding in 
new waves of assault, a procedure from which the 
Turks were enabled to draw the utmost benefit thanks 
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to their numerical superiority. Just at the momen; 
when the defence seemed about to collapse, wearied 
out by these continual attacks of fresh troops, th 
Turkish trumpets sounded a recall and the whole f jre¢ 
retired. 

The division of command in the attackers’ force 
had done its work. La Valette, instead of sending 
his reserve to the support of St. Michel across the 
harbor, had formed it up under protection of a hot fire 
from the guns of the Bourg, feinted at the Turkish 
trenches opposite him and then made a sudden sally 
into Mustafa’s camp from the south end of the fortifi- 
cations. He had gained possession of the Turkish 
hospital, massacred everybody in it, and was begin. 
ning to swallow up the attacking column from the tail, 
like a snake, when the Turk finally decided to pull 
out and face him. 

After this there was relative quiet in the siege opera- 
tions until August 16, while the Turks resorted to 
mining with indifferent success. Again, as with St. 
Elmo, they had reduced a part of the defenses to 
ruinous condition ; it did not seem possible to hold the 
Bourg for another day, and the knights begged La 
Valette to abandon the place and concentrate in St 
Angelo. He refused for the same reason he had re- 
fused to abandon the fort on the point. The Spaniards 
were known to be already moving in the rear, and 
every day gained worked powerfully for the defence 
August 16th was marked by a particularly determined 
assault on the Bourg in which La Valette was forced 
to put the reserve in a frontal attack, and the kniglits 
employed flame-throwers for the second time, but with- 
out the good results that had attended them before; 
the moral effect of them as a surprise was gone; a 
fact worth remarking by all those who insist on tl 
value of such weapons. 

Four days later a night attack on St. Michel was 
tried but was not pushed in. The Turkish soldiers, 
who were beginning to show the effects of their re 
peated defeats and heavy losses, refused to advance 

Mustafa was not beaten yet, however. He contrived 
a kind of infernal machine; an enormous barrel, filled 
with powder and scrap iron and fitted with a fus 
Another assault on the breach in St. Michel was or- 
dered, with the Janizaries, the flower of the Turkish 
army, at its head. The moment the storming column 
mounted the breach the infernal machine was pitched 
among the defenders by a kind of catapult. Unfor- 
tunately, the fuse was too long; the Knights ousted 
the smoking object and rolled it down the breach 
where it exploded in the midst of the storming column 
Its destructiveness was quite up to Mustafa’s expec- 
tations, for it blew the whole head of the column 
glory. The rest ran away. 

As though this demonstration of the futility of in- 
genious military tricks were not enough Piali had to 
try another one the next day. The trenches were on|) 
a few yards from the wall at one point. During the 


night his men quickly ran up a heavy wooden tower 
against the wall, and out of range of the defense ar 
Musketeers on the top of the tower spent 4 


tillery. 
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ry satisfactory day picking off the defenders from 


above, and an assault on the nearby breach was only 
repulsed by the use of the last reserves. 

But that same night, the Knights tunnelled through 
their own wall, muffling the sound of their operation 
with cloths; then tunnelled through the side of the 


tower in the same manner and earried it with a rush. 
Braced and barricaded with stone, it was made an 
integral part of the defensive system and with its 
dominating height, it made further attacks on the 
breach at the Bourg hopeless. 

It was now the first of September and every device 
of the besiegers from solid hammering to ingenious 
inventions had been tried in vain. Moreover Mustafa 
received with dismay the news that there were only 
25 days’ provisions left in his camp, and that a 
Spanish fleet, with the Viceroy of Sicily’s army was 
already at sea. If he met them on the water, the un- 
damaged ships of the Knights would certainly rush 
out and take him in the rear. He determined to meet 
the Spaniards where he was, and made prepara- 
tions to receive them with a hot fire from Fort 
St. Elmo and Point Dragut, where the works were 
put in order, as he assumed that they would seek the 
anchorage of the port. Meanwhile mining operations 
were pushed against the Bourg as the only remaining 
hope. 

The Spaniards, no bad strategists themselves, in- 
stead of attacking the port entrance, made a com- 
plete cireuit of the island and landed unexpectedly 
on the other side. They put a force of light cavalry 
ashore first, and before Mustafa had even heard of 
their presence, these horsemen raided his camp. Some- 
thing like a panie took place among the Turks, and 
with the troops that still remained steady, Mustafa 
was foreed to cover his retreat to the west side of the 
harbor. 

Even here the indefatigable La Valette would give 
him no peace. The moment the Turkish retreat be- 
gan the Grand Master drew out his whole foree, ef- 
fected a junction with the advancing Spaniards, and 
covered their right wing in a pitched battle at the 
harbor which resulted in the utter rout of the Turkish 
forces, 

To set the capstone on this epie defence, La Valette’s 
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men immediately demolished the siege-works and set 
about rebuilding their ruined walls, with special at- 
tention to St. Elmo. And as a final exhibition of 
strategic foresight, La Valette had sent his spies to 
embark with the Turkish fleet with certain definite 
instructions. When that fleet arrived at Constantin- 
ople; these spies managed to set fire to it and burn out 
the whole business—thus insuring the Knights plenty 
of time to repair all damages before another attack 
could take place. But there was no other attack. 
Even Sultan Soliman had had enough of a coast de- 
fence that had cost him 25,000 men and nearly the 
whole of his navy, to inflict a loss of 5,000 men on his 
opponents. 

ee It is hardly worth while commenting on the 
special lessons to be drawn from this siege, as most of 
them are so evident as to be in no need of comment. 
Perhaps the most prominent point of all is that illus- 
trated by the defence of St. Elmo and later of the 
Bourg; that the most apparently hopeless of defences 
is worth carrying on, not merely for the time it gains, 
but also for the excellent moral effect it produces. 
No coast defence is a separate mechanism; it is one 
element in the whole defensive system of the state, 
and needs to be considered in relation to the whole. 

A second striking characteristic is the amount of 
offensive action La Valette managed to take in a situa- 
tion that would seem to be limited to purely passive 
defensive measures. His attack on the Turkish land- 
ing; the raid on Mustafa’s camp, the reinforcing of 
St. Elmo and the capture of the tower, were all ex- 
amples of offensives, which though momentary and 
local, produced a great effect. 

Special weapons were demonstrated as something of 
purely moral value and extreme untrustworthiness. 
The flame-throwers produced one victory for the 
Knights; after that they were of very little use. All the 
Turkish attempts to use new and special weapons 
failed flatly, either through failure to use them in 
quantity or through mishandling. 

And finally, the fact that one ounce of surprise is 
worth any amount of bull-dog hammering, even in 
static warfare, was most convincingly demonstrated 
But that is a lesson that any warfare teaches. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF FORTIFICATION, field and permanent, far from suffering 
from the advent of the tank, are on the contrary restored to their historic signifi- 
cance as the guardians of supply and the means of creating bases of mobile at- 
tack.—GoOFORTH. 








ian Conservation Corps has resulted in the 

“necessity for publicity measures required for 
well-balanced operations. Original instructions per- 
taining to relations with the press directed Corps Area 
Headquarters to continue the distribution of news in 
connection with the emergency conservation work. 

In order to make a publicity plan it was estimated 
that the requirements would logically fall into three 
primary phases leading to three definite objectives. 
The first phase included an announcement of the 
project, instructions to be observed in enrollment ac- 
tivities, and the distribution of news material which 
would dignify the organization. Matters incident to the 
concentration of the young men in processing camps, 
and their conduct while in these camps, were consid- 
ered as the second phase. The limit for the second 
objective was set at the end of process training and 
marked the beginning of the third phase and the ecom- 
mencement of publicity measures applicable in camps. 

Upon the receipt of the first War Department re- 
lease for the Sunday papers of May 21st, additional 
local bulletins of information were prepared for the 
newspapers and periodicals of the Corps Area. The 
Army Information Service met all inquiries from rep- 
resentatives of the press and facilitated the distribu- 
tion of accurate news. 

Information pertaining to the coordination of the 
governmental departments was emphasized in the early 
news given to the press. The importance of the 
Army’s participation was stressed and every effort 
was made to present the new Corps in a dignified 
manner. Press representatives and syndicate corre- 
spondents were informed of the authentic source 
through which news could be verified. 

Instructions regarding Army publicity in connection 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps were prepared 
at Corps Area Headquarters for the direction of camp 
and district echelons. These instructions dealt for 
the most part with matters pertaining to the second 
and third phases of the publicity problem. 

The concentration of masses of young men at Army 
stations, generally at some distance from Corps Area 
Headquarters, presented a situation in many respects 
similar to that met each summer in connection with 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps. However, it 
was soon appreciated that the publicity officers ap- 
pointed at the various conditioning camps would be 
able to improve their technique if given a full out- 
line of the publicity program. The directions con- 
tained in Army Regulations 600-700 were brought to 
the attention of camp news officers and, in addition, 
they were furnished with sample releases and infor- 
mation regarding the means for distributing news. 
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Army Publicity Objectives in Connection 
With the C.C.C. 


By Captain George A. Hunt, 16th Infantry 


Camp bulletins, edited by the men of the Corps 
were encouraged. Several excellent publications 
proved useful in stimulating common understanding 
among the men in camps. 

Many special feature writers and photographers 
from the larger metropolitan newspaper offices have 
been shown all the courtesies of distinguished visitors 
on specially conducted tours to the camps. 

A contact feature was injected into the plan for 
camp news officers, requiring them to locate company 
representatives to act as correspondents. While at 
processing camps these correspondents were encour- 
aged to assist in gathering news for the camp bulletin, 
but, upon departure for forest camps these men were 
asked to correspond regularly with the camp news off- 
cer. Thus it was hoped to continue the collection of 
news through channels which would permit the most 
widespread distribution. The camp news officers were 
asked to forward letters received from company rep- 
resentatives in the forest camps to the Corps headquar- 
ters of the Civilian Conservation Corps and thus to 
make available many items of human interest for dis- 
tribution to ‘‘home town’’ newspapers. 

With the establishment of isolated company camps 
in the forests, another phase of publicity was observed. 
Communications had to be extended, and at first the 
questions sent to company representatives were 
promptly answered, but it was soon found that other 
activies at the forestry camps diminished the time 
available for correspondence. 

Most of the news from the camps appeared upon 
the morale reports of the company commanders and 
occasionally a newsy letter would be sent to the Dis- 
trict Publicity Officer or to the Officer in Charge of 
the Army Information Service. Telephone ealls fre- 
quently conveyed interesting news from the camps 
closest to District or Corps Headquarters. Thus, the 
informal bits of news trickled out of the camps and 
became crystallized into form for the pages of news- 
papers and periodicals. 

At District Headquarters the Inspector was desig- 
nated as Publicity Officer. On his inspection trips he 
sought items of news value and assisted in giving sug- 
gestions and instructions regarding relations with rep- 
resentatives of the press. 

The Army has an obligation in its work with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. It has been intrusted 
with a tremendous national project and it must 
account to the citizens of the country for results. 
The full accomplishment of our objectives will de- 
pend very largely upon the results obtained through 
the publicity measures employed. 
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Operations of the First Platoon, Company B, 
38th Infantry (3rd Division) 


In the Aisne-Marne Offensive, From July 18 to July 22 


By ist Lieutenant Cleon L. Williams, Infantry 


at Syracuse, New York, by the transfer of offi- 
cers and enlisted men from the 30th Infantry. 

At Syracuse only the barest fundamentals of mili- 
tary training were attempted, but upon reaching Camp 
Green more advanced subjects were undertaken and 
the process of weeding out the physically unfit began. 
Here instruction in rifle marksmanship was started 
and continued daily. We were constantly reminded 
of the fact that we were of the Regular Army, and 
it didn’t take much of this before our chests were 
puffed out with pride. 

When we arrived at the training area in France, 
English and French officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers were detailed to assist in our instruction. The 
French emphasized the Chauchaut automatic rifle, rifle 
and hand grenades, while the English, who handled 
our bayonet training, tried to give us the impression 
that only the bayonet could win the war. Our own 
officers, however, continued to stress rifle marksman- 
ship. 

As May drew to an end we heard rumors of a big 
German drive and a few days later we were ordered 
to move to the front. We looked on this order as a 
godsend for we thought that no war could be worse 
than the grind we had been undergoing. 

On June 2 our regiment took over a quiet sector 
on the south bank of the Marne River east of Chateau- 
Thierry. Here a few artillery shells occasionally fell 
near us but these did no damage. Our only casualties 
were two men who were wounded by snipers. This 
taught us to keep concealed even though we could see 
nothing to hide from. It was far more impressive 
than all the theory that had been pounded into us 
on the use of cover. 

On July 3 we moved to the Surmelin River valley. 
Two weeks later my platoon, the 1st Platoon of Com- 
pany B, went into position on the hill east of Moulins. 
(See Map No. 1.) Here we were given a thorough 
test in the use of our weapons in a fire fight. 

The next day the whole regiment was ordered back 
to the Woods Line where it took up a position just 
north of Connigis astride the Surmelin River. The 
right flank of Company B rested on the west bank of 
the Surmelin ; my platoon held the left of the company 
line. 

During the early morning hours of the 18th a sentry 
heard a noise to his front and immediately opened 
fire. This fire, taken up by the entire company, was 
promptly returned. After several minutes we were 
ordered to cease firing. The supposed enemy had 
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turned out to be an American patrol returning to the 
3d Battalion. This patrol had been sent out to recon- 
noiter the front of the 3d Battalion as far as Launay, 
but Company B had no knowledge of that fact. Result 
—an alert sentry heard the patrol returning, assumed 
it was some hostile activity and very properly opened 
fire. 

During the night of July 18 Company B was ordered 
to advance and occupy the town of Paroy. My platoon 
formed the advance guard for the company. Vision 
was limited to about twenty yards. We started through 
the fields west of the Surmelin with one squad de- 
ployed across our front at a distance of about twenty- 
five yards. This squad in turn, sent out two men to 
its front. The remainder of the platoon took up an 
inverted V formation with four skirmishers 
each flank. 

Crezanecy was reached without difficulty and the 
company halted on the outskirts while a patrol of 
one squad went forward to reconnoiter the town. 
When this squad returned it was posted on the main 
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road about two hundred yards east of Crezancy, and 
we resumed our advance on Paroy. We now modified 
our formation; one squad deployed across our front 
as before, one squad marched in single file along the 
road and one squad marched as skirmishers on our 
right flank. The rest of the platoon, about fifty yards 
south of the road, marched in column of twos with 
five yards’ interval between columns. Connecting 
files were sent to the squad marching on the road. 
We crossed the Surmelin at the bridge, the point 
going over first, then halting and waiting for the rest 
of the platoon to cross. Upon reaching the west edge 
of Paroy we were ordered to halt and deploy along 
the Crezaney-Paroy road with the right of our platoon 
resting on the west edge of Paroy. The remainder of 
the company reconnoitered the town, then moved in 
and joined up with the right of the Ist Platoon. The 
squad that had been left on the outskirts of Crezancy 
was now moved to the bridge over the Surmelin. An- 
other squad was pushed two hundred yards north on 
the Paroy-Moulins road. 

Our company remained in this position until July 
21. During this period the company commander 
maintained contact with the enemy by means of com- 
bat patrols which were sent out to the north and east. 
These patrols noted that the enemy was steadily falling 
back toward the Marne. By July 21 it had been defi- 
nitely determined that few German troops remained 
south of the Marne in our sector. Accordingly, at 
about midnight on the 21st the 3d Battalion moved 
into Mezy and our battalion occupied Moulins. 

About this time we heard a rumor to the effect that 
our regiment was to cross the Marne and attack to 
the northeast. This was greeted with many growls 
and much profanity, for the men felt they were en- 
titled to a little rest and a little food, two things which 
had been very scarce since July 15. At this point 
some individual with a keen appreciation of soldier 
psychology launched another rumor to the effect that 
the 38th had become shock troops and could not be 
relieved at this time. The term ‘‘shock troops’’ 
changed everything. Once more the men were ready 
and eager to go. 

At 4:00 A. M. July 22 our company commander 
assembled his platoon leaders and told us, (see Map 
No. II), ‘‘The enemy is retreating. Our 3d Battalion 
is now crossing the Marne at Mezy and will advance 
by way of Charteves and the high ground west of the 
Charteves-Jaulgonne—Lee Charmel road. Our bat- 
talion crosses after the 3d Battalion and will advance 
along the Charteves-Jaulgonne—Le Charmel road. Our 
company forms the advance guard for the battalion. 
The First Platoon will form the advance party. The 
company will follow at about two hundred and fifty 
yards.’”’ 

At 5:30 A. M. the 1st Platoon, preceded by a point 
of one squad, crossed the Marne. Immediately after 
crossing, two groups of four men each were sent out 
about one hundred yards to the flanks. The remainder 
of the platoon went into skirmish line. 

As the point entered Charteves the advance party 
was fired on by a machine gun located on the high 
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ground west of the town. The platoon hit the groyng 
while the point, which had reached the protection oj 
the buildings of the town, pushed on through, silenced 
the gun and captured its crew. 

We now passed thru Charteves without further 0, 
position. Upon reaching the eastern edge of the iow 
1 halted the platoon to await the arrival of the com 
pany which had not as yet crossed the Marne. 

The company arrived at Charteves without incident 
and the march was resumed. 

When we reached a point about 300 yards from 
the northward bend in the road we were again fired 
on by a machine gun located in the edge of the woods 
We immediately took cover and returned the fir 
I now attempted to build up the line established by 
the point, but one of the first two men to move was 
wounded. At this point I saw the four men on the 
right of the platoon moving forward. I thereupon 
increased the rate of fire but made no further attempt 
to advanee. After about fifteen minutes’ delay th 
hostile gun and its crew of three men were put out 
of action by this small flank guard of the platoon. | 
now increased the left flank guard to a squad as this 
flank appeared to be the more dangerous, and we 
again resumed the advance. 

When four hundred yards from the southern edge 
of Jaulgonne we were once more fired on by a machine 
gun located somewhere in the town. The platoon re- 
turned the fire, aiming at those places where a hostil 
gun might be located. I immediately signalled the 
left flank guard to advance, but as soon as it moved 
it was fired on by what I estimated to be a squad of 
riflemen. I then signalled the right flank guard to 
move forward, but they too were fired on by about 
one squad of riflemen. I next attempted to advance 
the platoon by short rushes of two men at a time, but 
a second machine gun opened on us and put a stop 
to this. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the company had halted in 
the woods about three hundred yards to our rear. 
From this position the company commander saw what 
was going on. In a few minutes a runner rushed up 
and informed me that the captain was going to build 
up the firing line with the 2d and 4th Platoons while 
the 3d Platoon worked around the left flank and at 
tacked the town from that direction. Men of the 2d 
and 4th Platoons came forward in individual rushes 
and hit the ground on the right and left of my platoon 
Eventually all the men of these two platoons arrived 
on the line. Still unable to locate the sources of th 
hostile fire, our entire line opened fire on every con- 
ceivable place that might shelter a German. This, 
however, only succeeded in bringing a third machine 
gun into action against us. Just about this time th 
3d Platoon opened fire from the left flank and, being 
opposed by no more than a squad of riflemen, this 
platoon pushed forward rapidly. The enemy, appar- 
ently realizing the situation on their right, tried to 
move a machine gun to this flank. The man attempt- 
ing to carry the gun across the street was shot and 
fell with the gun. I immediately ordered two squads 
of my platoon to cover the vicinity of this gun with 
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fr. The man who made this attempt succeeded in 
¢ the gun but was shot down before he had 
moved it an inch, 
3d Platoon was steadily moving down the hill, 

and before long we saw them enter the town. We now 
had to eease fire lest we hit our own men. 

is flanking platoon captured three machine guns 
and about fifty prisoners. The company, thanks to 
the cover afforded by rocks, trees and folds in the 
ground, had not suffered to any great extent. 

As soon as Jaulgonne had fallen we outposted the 
northern edge and awaited further orders. We were 
soon directed to continue the advance on Le Charmel. 
Companies A and C were ordered to advance on the 
east road and B and D on the west road. 

At 11:00 A. M. the west column moved out with 
my platoon as advance party and another platoon as 
a left flank guard. 

The advance north was slow. Enemy machine guns, 
artillery and aireraft were very active. Again and 
again we had to send strong groups to the right front 
to outflank hostile machine guns and one-pounders 
which, from suecessive positions, held the road under 
direct fire. 

Eventually we reached Le Charmel. My platoon had 
just reached the town when a message reached me 
stating that the battalion had been ordered to fall back 
on Jaulgonne at once and that the 1st Platoon would 
form the rear party. 

It had been discovered that our battalion had forged 
its way into a deep and narrow salient along the main 
road and reports indicated strong enemy forces on 
both sides, particularly the left. 

So back we went peacefully enough until we reached 
a point about one thousand yards south of Le Charmel. 
Here our company took up a position with the view 
of covering the retirement of Companies A and C which 
were now seen marching down the east road. Just at 
this moment low-flying enemy planes raked our com- 
pany with machine-gun fire, causing casualties and 
considerable scattering of the men. Taking advantage 
of the confusion resulting from the air attack, the 
hostile ground troops moved in close and poured a 
storm of rifle and machine-gun fire into the company 
from the edge of the woods about three hundred yards 
west of the road. Fortunately for us, the road at 
this point ran thru a cut and the high banks afforded 
ample protection. 

The company commander now decided to drive the 
enemy back. He issued a brief attack order. My pla- 
toon was directed to envelop the hostile left while the 
remainder of the company supported our attack by fire. 

I led my platoon thru a culvert and up a dry 
stream bed until opposite the enemy’s left flank. From 
this position we opened fire. Our surprise attack from 
the flank, coupled with the frontal fire delivered by 
the remainder of the company, forced the enemy back 
into the wood. Further action was halted by a bat- 
talion order which directed an immediate retirement 
of the company on Jaulgonne. 

My platoon was directed to cover the withdrawal 
of the company, and this we did without untoward 
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incident, utilizing the same draw thru which we had 
advanced. When we reached the road we took up a 
position in the cut which we held long enough to allow 
the company ample time to get well along toward Jaul- 
gonne. We then withdrew rapidly without encounter- 
ing any opposition. 

When we reached Jaulgonne our company was 
ordered to go into position on the right of the 3d 
Battalion which was held up at the edge of the woods 
about four hundred yards southwest of les Franquet 
Farm. We took up this position without much diffi- 
eulty and there we remained the night of July 22. 
A check-up on our company revealed the fact that 
from July 15 to July 22 we had lost five officers and 
seventy-seven men. 


Comment* 

The operations of the lst Platoon of Company B 
are characterized by the able leadership of its com- 
mander and by the unusual initiative displayed by its 
noncommissioned officers. Thruout the period de- 
scribed, this platoon functioned with all the formid- 
able combat efficiency of a map problem unit. Situa- 
tion after situation was met and disposed of with 
neatness and dispatch. 

Especially noteworthy are the repeated flanking 
actions against machine guns by the small flank guards 
of the platoon. Again and again when the platoon 
was held up, the leaders of these small flank groups, 
acting on their own initiative, estimated the situation, 
drove forward rapidly and silenced the hostile guns. 
Lieutenant Williams states that *‘This exhibition of 
initiative greatly assisted the action of the platoon.”’ 

An enemy machine gun south of Charteves and 
another in the woods east of that town had no protect- 


*By the Infantry School. 
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ing riflemen. Both were easily outflanked and captured. 
On the other hand, Jaulgonne, defended by both ma- 
chine guns and riflemen, put up a stubborn defense. 

Particularly interesting was the instant reaction of 
the men to the rumor that they were to become ‘‘shock 
troops.’’ This graphically demonstrates the tremen- 
dous moral effect that may be achieved by a little 
sound psychology. A clever appeal to vanity overcame 
weariness, hunger, and voluble growling—‘‘The men 
were ready and eager to go.’’ 


A study of the losses suffered by Company B dur- 
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ing these eight days reveals the fact that it lost 
lieutenants. This left noncommissioned officers ¢ )y»- 
manding platoons. The author states that man 
these men had never been given an opportunit 
command a platoon during the training period. ‘his 
company’s experience was by no means unique in {his 
matter. In modern war heavy losses among junior 
officers are inevitable; noncoms must fill their posts 
Certainly then, in peace, our noncommissioned per. 
sonnel should be trained to handle the platoon—a com- 
mand that sooner or later will devolve upon them 
in war. 


The Armament of Infantry Units 


By Captain Harry J. Collins, Infantry 


S the Infantry Regiment must at all times be 
organized, armed, equipped and trained as a 
mobile unit for aftack, no more time should be 
lost in making certain necessary changes in our or- 
ganization, armament, and training of Infantry units. 

In attack, the Infantry battalion is essentially the 
fighting unit and as such requires both a high degree 
of maneuverability and an ability to develop strong 
fire power. To secure the ideal along these lines the 
battalion should consist of three companies armed with 
semi-automatic rifles with bayonet attached, and one 
machine gun company. As it is practically impossible 
for heavy (.30 cal.) machine guns to keep up with the 
advance in an attack we must include light air-cooled 
machine guns in the battalion, placing them in a sepa- 
rate company of specialists, being careful not to make 
them a part of the now over-burdened rifle company. 

Keeping in mind that the enemy’s strongest defense 
is his machine guns; that the use of machine guns 
against machine guns is impractical; and that timely 
and sufficient artillery support cannot be hoped for 
in a fast moving advance, we must make use of howitzer 
weapons to dislodge hostile machine guns. On account 
of their weight, however, they must not form per- 
manently a part of a light battalion. 

In defense the machine gun comes into its own, and 
if the line be heavily held by machine guns supported 
by light air-cooled machine guns and antitank guns, a 
large portion of the rifle units may at times be held 
under cover waiting for the counter-attack, but on 
account of weight, the .30 cal. machine guns and the 
antitank guns are too heavy to form a permanent part 
of a battalion and would tend to slow up movements 
thus nullifying the battalion’s prime requirement of 
maneuverability. We must therefore form companies 
of machine guns, howitzers, and antitank guns attached 


permanently to brigades, using them temporarily when 
and where needed. 

The semi-automatic shoulder rifle with a bayonet 
attached should, for convenience in supply, fire the 
same ammunition as the air-cooled machine gun. 

A consideration of the above will show that the ideal 
Infantry organization for both attack and defense 
would be: 

a. The Infantry battalion to be composed of three 
rifle companies armed with semi-automatic shoulder 
rifles, and one light machine gun company, equipped 
with light air-cooled machine guns, with light tripods, 
hauled by man power on light wire-wheeled carts. 
(This gives the fast moving, strong fire power unit 
needed for attack). 

b. The regiment to be composed of three battalions, 
a headquarters company, and a service company. 

c. The Infantry brigade to be composed of two regi- 
ments, two .30 cal. machine gun battalions, and one 
cannon company. 

The Machine Gun battalions (.30 eal.), should each 
consist of three machine gun companies of three pla- 
toons each, and the Cannon company should be or- 
ganized into three platoons of three howitzers and three 
antitank guns each, totalling nine howitzers and nine 
antitank guns for the company. 

The organization above suggested would insure the 
mobility of battalions yet, by holding within the bri- 
gade the material indicated such heavy weapons would 
be on call nearby whenever their fire assistance was 
necessary. 

No organization should be armed in a hybrid fashion. 
Light machine guns should be grouped in one organi- 
zation, rifles in another, heavy machine guns in another, 
and the howitzers and antitank guns in another. This 
is essential to training. 
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Maskee 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, ’Steenth Infantry 


CHAPTER III 


‘*It seems to be a law, inflexible and inexorable, that he who cannot ris! 


cannot win.’’ 


GAIN we were detraining at Maskee, men, mules, 

carts, field kitchens and what not, under star- 

ing eyes of the villagers, who apparently were 
enjoying the oceasion as a legal holiday. These natives 
have an abundance of curiosity and nothing transpires 
within the range of their observation without command- 
ing their entire attention. Life is dull for them and 
little ever happens that is new or exciting. It reminded 
me of the farms back in the States where every house- 
hold sprang to the receiver when the party line tele- 
phone rang. 

Leaving Sergeant Badger in charge, myself and the 
other two lieutenants proceeded to the hilltop nearby 
to reconnoiter, being followed, as before, by a detach- 
ment of villagers, one of whom, from his embroidered 
garments and air of consequence I at once identified 
as the ‘‘head man’’ of Maskee. He bowed and smiled 
and shook hands with himself as I caught his eye, and 
commenced a jabbering which was unintelligible to me 
but seemed significant when accompanied by gestures 
in the direction of Boo How, where our enemy lay. I 
bowed and smiled and offered him a cigarette, and re- 
solved to cultivate his acquaintance at a more favor- 
able opportunity. 

We briefly examined the terrain and Lieutenant 
T. O. Gee, the machine gunner, started off on a map- 
ping expedition. There being little else to do on the 
hillside, Lieutenant Tommy Barr, the howitzer officer, 
and I returned to Maskee, where as before, I directed 
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Sergeant Badger to send out patrols in search of in 
formation regarding our Boo How friends. ‘‘And 
while they are about it,’’ I added as an afterthought, 
‘*bring in any natives they ean find.’’ No use I thought 
letting news of our arrival lie about loose on their wag- 
ging tongues. 

Back at Maskee the center of attraction was the 
kitchen. Such savory relishes as the government pro- 
vides its troops were of intense interest to the natives. 
Our genial cook was weilding a cleaver on a quarter of 
beef with occasional flourishes at the throng. He and 
his native K.P.’s were jabbering continuously, with oe- 
casional rapid fire remarks from the side lines. I felt 
out of it, but lingered about inspecting the food. My 
friend the head man was offered a sample of canned 
goods, to his immense delight. Again he started to 
jabber. 

‘*Baker,’’ I asked the cook, ‘‘what is he talking 
about anyway ?’’ 

‘*Sir, he’s trying to tell you something about the 
trouble at Boo How. I can’t catch it all. Something 
about a ransom he’s got to pay or else they'll burn 
Maskee.’’ 

**Find out and tell me. Never mind the supper. If 
it’s late the troops will have to wait.’’ 

And so the cook and the head man went into con- 
ference over a couple more cans of tomatoes and sal- 
mon. Finally the cook started translating. 

Unless the ransom was paid by sundown the Boo 


“. .. He assented eagerly, dispatching at once some hard looking fellows on native ponies.” 
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The 
all the coins in the 
village could pay it. The Boo How forces had not 
started their march yet from that place. They had 
three hundred rifles, one field piece and additional 
auxiliaries who were joining up daily in anticipation 
of the expedition. 


How force would arrive at Maskee and pillage it. 
ransom was exorbitant and not 


Which road would they use? The one along the 
Yo Ho probably although the other road was all right 
but longer and rougher. The mountains made travel 
by road almost imperative. How far was it to Boo 
How by road? Twenty-five and thirty miles respec- 


tively. Is the Yo Ho fordable? No. Too deep, too 
swift. 
Well, that was about all. I told the head man 


through Cook Baker that we must know of the ap- 
proach of the Boo How force and he assented eagerly, 
dispatching at once some hard looking fellows on native 
ponies in that direction. I then requested a fatigue 
detail for trench construction, supplying them with 
tools, although they seemed to prefer to use their own. 

The fatigue detail and our troops commenced dig- 
ging in, with alternate positions, one to be occupied 
against an advance from the north and one against an 





advance from the east. Both were along the military 
crest as before. A third reserve or “‘switch’’ position 
lay on the reverse slope in rear. We had ample day- 
light and labor available and dug in deeply. Barbed 
wire was not available so our obstacles were non est 
We, however, placed empty tin cans in front contain- 
ing pebbles as a warning against surprise during the 
night. 

The special weapons, as before, planned close-in de- 
fensive fires, outposts were posted (after dark), extra 
ammunition placed in the trenches and all was finally 
ship-shape. My patrols came back with their collec 
tion of inhabitants, the latter seared but friendly 
They regarded us as the saviors of the village, the pre- 
vailing revolt not having stirred their peaceful souls 
as yet. A good hot stew and some spoiled canned goods 
reconciled them to the situation and resulted in the 
greatest good will, and, strange to say, no digestive 
inconvenience whatever. 

* - * 


The head man and his native spies reported about 
midnight. The enemy was coming and would reach 
Maskee about dawn. Their main body was on the 
Yo Ho road, with another foree following the road 
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northeast, the latter being recently joined aux- 

planned, therefore, to occupy the north portion 
ir position with the bulk of our troops, one section 
flemen and all the special weapons. The remain- 
f the position (facing east) was garrisoned by one 

squad plus the outguard in front (number one) 
, it fell back. The other outguard (number two) 
to fall back to the reserve position. The troops 
illowed to slumber for the time being. 

At dawn in the fog the commotion commenced. The 
enemy got rudely surprised at finding our blazing 
muzzles on the hill. Later as it got lighter they sniped 
for a while until finally their field piece opened up from 
the mountain to the north. This we endured in our 
deep trenches. Occasional rushes by the fanatically 
inclined were checked at close range. The long day 
wore through somehow and again night fell. Alert 
sentries mounted the parapets while tired troops caught 
up on ‘‘chow”’’ and ‘‘shut-eye.”’ 

Next dawn was dark and foggy again but the sudden 
blazing of rifles on our right flank roused us to action. 
Riflemen, machine guns and howitzers rushed to meet 
this attack and sought their previously determined 
positions. But heavy weapons do not move with the 
speed of gazelles and the suddenness of it all was too 
much. We were properly enveloped. What few of us 
held out in the reserve position were eventually taken 
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Maskee 


into custody and held under guard probably with a 
view to ransom. My newly received pay check, al- 
though properly indorsed, was invalid. 

My friend the magician, whom I resolved some day 
to recommend for a decoration, was thrown into my 
hut as a prisoner, strenuously protesting and resisting 
of course. He philosophically subsided, however, and 
lighted a fire on the hearth where he proceeded to boil 
his tea in his tea pot which as is the native custom ac- 


companied him in a portable tea cozy. With an inean- 


tation he dropped his magic herbs in the pot and po- 
litely offered me a cupful, which I sipped. 


I dozed off as before. I awoke day before yesterday, 
alighting at Maskee from the troop train as if nothing 
had happened. Maskee was peaceful and serene. And 
as before, the lessons I had learned persisted in my 
memory, with the addition of these new ones: 

10. Never allow yourself to think that the unex- 
pected can’t happen in battle, no matter how carefully 
you may have planned for every contingency. 

11. When on the defensive you are definitely com- 
mitted to the occupation of a selected piece of ground. 
However, allow yourself some freedom of movement. 
An infielder does not keep his foot on the bag all the 
time. 

12. Your enemy may have superior mobility, but 
try to match his speed by seeking to meet him along 
‘short euts’’—‘‘the chord of the are.’ 


Occasional rushes by the fanatically inclined were checked at close range. 


D 


OnE Way to stop a turning movement is to attack it im flank. 


Another way is 


to attack other troops of the enemy so that they will be in distress and will have 
to call back the troops making the turning movement.—MiITcHELL. 





Party on fishing 
trip. Journey 
was made by air- 
plane into’ the 
South Fork of the 
Flathead River. 





URROUNDED closely by mountains from 5,000 
to 9,000 feet in elevation, pierced in three places 
by the Missoula, Bitter Root and Clark’s Fork 
Rivers, Fort Missoula, Montana, is situated in a bow] 
of nature’s making, a few miles above the confluence 
of the two first-named streams. With better than 
average trout fishing, excellent white 
fish catches, beaver colonies and dams 
within 300 vards of Post Headquart- 
ers, and splendid deer, elk and goat, 
Chinese and Hungarian pheasants, 
grouse and duck shooting compara- 
tively nearby, this station is a hunt- 
er’s and fisherman’s paradise. 

Established in 1887, the post lies 
eight miles north of the historic Lewis 
and Clark trail. The present modern 
concrete barracks, hospital and offi- 
cers’ quarters were built in 1912. With these modern 
facilities the post offers ideal living conditions in addi- 
tion to recreational advantages. 

Due to the activities of the Hunting and Trapping 
Division of the United States Biological Survey and 
the results obtained against predatory animals, the 
creation of new game preserves within the forest re- 
serves nearby, and the restrictive kill permitted by a 
State Game Law Commission, all forms of game have 
increased in recent years. 

Big game consists of moose, elk, deer (both white 
and black tail), Rocky Mountain sheep and goats, and 
black, brown and grizzly bears. Small game includes 
ducks and geese, Chinese and Hungarian pheasants, 
sage hens, prairie chickens, blue and ruffed grouse and 
quail. All of these except sage hens are to be found 
in this section of Montana. The number of moose is 
limited and the animals are protected by a closed 
season. The same is true of Rocky Mountain sheep. 

The number of elk will run into several thousands. 
They are distributed widely throughout the western 
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A Catch from Lochsa River, August, 1932 





FORT MISSOULA 


A HAPPY HUNTING GROUND 


By Captain Joel D. Pomerene, Infantry 


From Recruiting News 


part of the state. The largest herd is to be found in 
the general vicinity of Gardner, Montana, and is often 
referred to as the North Yellowstone Park herd. An 
other large herd is to be found in the Sun River see- 
tion, another in Northern Idaho, fifty miles distant, in 
and adjacent to the Selway Game Preserve. Still an 
other herd is to be found in the country tributary to 
the South Fork of the Flathead River. In addition 
there are numerous small herds scattered widely ove: 
Western Montana, 

limited numbers are to be found almost 
any place where elevations are suff- 
cient to provide them with the seem- 
ingly required normal exercise and 
the class of forage indigenous to those 
altitudes. A short open season is 
offered the ambitious hunter on the 
West Fork of the Bitterroot- River 
within sixty miles of Fort Missoula 

There are thousands of deer, found 
throughout the entire area. The 
white tail inhabit the meadows and 
cleared parkings at the lower eleva 
while the black tail confine themselves more 
closely to the ravines and pockets of both timbered 
and open mountain spaces. 

Many deer are to be found within four or five miles 
of the post and several of our hunters have, during 
the past two seasons, left the post, killed and cleaned 
their deer and 
been back within 
two hours. This 
form of hunting, 
however, depends 
entirely upon hap- 
pening to be at the 
right place at the 
right time and 
should be engaged 
in only by people 
inclined to have 
**Lady Luck’’ in- 
eluded in their 
equipment. 
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Two 265-pound Black Tail Bucks Bagged 
on Burdette Creek, 1930 
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re are several places within thirty or forty miles, 

sible by motor car and saddle horse, where the 

unlueky hunter, with little physical effort of 

tain climbing, may find himself in one day with- 

0 yards of forty or more black tail casually graz- 

and the next be offered the splendid sport of 500- 

600-yard shots from the main trail on slopes so 

and steep that ‘‘getting out the game’’ is cared 

by gravity alone. One such place with ideal ac- 

.ommodations is Dishman’s Lodge on Fish Creek in 

Mineral County. Another is Wendover’s on Burdette 
Creek in the same county. 

Bears have been and may still be expected to be 
found on any of the roughest, most rugged and rocky 
slopes. 

For an annual outing combining elk, deer and bear 
shooting, together with excellent trout fishing, it is the 
writer’s opinion that a pack trip into the South Fork 
Country of the Flathead River in Western Montana 

into the Lochsa River country adjacent to the Sel- 
way Game Preserve in Northern Idaho will be not only 
the most enjoyable but the most profitable from the 
standpoint of kill or eatch obtained. Fishing trips 
ean also be made into the South Fork 
country by airplane in fifty minutes’ 
flying time from the local airport. 

During the past year’s annual 120- 
mile mareh into Northern Idaho, 
many unusually large trout catches 
were made by members of the Ist 
Battalion, 4th Infantry. One worthy 
of more than passing mention was 
made by a party of four with some 
assistance from their packer. Within 
a few hours on two days the party 
caught enough trout to feed 108 men. 

Elk hunting, unless the hunter is fortunate enough 
to get one early in the season, while the animals are 
at one of their summer wallows, or late in the season 
when they are driven down by heavy early snows, may 
cause the expenditure of a tremendous amount of 
energy in climbing and stalking, due to the unusual 
wariness of the animals and their preference for high 
places: Last fall the writer, after more than a week 
of careful sneaking 
and peeking, dur- 
ing most of which 
time he was con- 
tinually above the 
habitat of the 
Rocky Mountain 
goats (closed sea- 
son on goats), fi- 
nally killed his elk 
just under 8,000 
feet. 

Virtually all of 
the game is to be 
found in the Gov- 
ernment forest re- 
serves as a result of 





Major William H. Hammond and Captain 
Ben Stafford, 4th Infantry, on Fishing 
Expedition 





Fish Creek, Dishman’s Lodge, 1932 
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which the hunter is 
assured of good 
trails. Due to the 
courtesy and kind- 
ness of the United 
States Forest Serv- 
ice officials in this 
district to Army 
personnel, the pleas- 
antness of many of 
our trips has been 
enhanced during 
cold weather when 
we were able to 
make use of a few 
of the ranger cabins 
—a decided advan- 
tage over even a 
stove-heated tent. 
There was recent- 
ly hanging in the 





g A Good Kill of Black Tails, Fish 
Battalion Supply Creek, 1932 


Office a 


mounted 

Dolly Varden trout, just an even 
thirty-six inches long and weighing 
more than thirteen pounds, caught 
within 500 yards of post headquarters 
in the Bitter Root River by the Bat- 
talion supply sergeant. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that a 
Missoula Chamber of Commerce sur 
vey discloses 700 miles of trout 
stocked streams within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of the post. Va- 
rieties include rainbow, eastern brook, 
Dolly Varden and native. 

Regarding equipment, a few major items may be of 
sufficient importance to warrant mention. Depending 
upon the particular locality hunted, distance of shots 
at deer and elk may vary from fifty to 600 yards. This 
being true, it has been the writer’s experience that 
the most suitable rifle for an Infantry soldier or com- 
pany officer to use is the service rifle that he uses in 
known-distance instruction and record firing. Even 
though it be a little heavier than some of the sporters, 
he has the distinct advantage of knowing from much 
experience exactly where it shoots and where to hold 
it. The sling is an invaluable aid in climbing, where 
many times both hands are needed. More game is 
missed by good shots using a new, unzeroed, or bor- 
rowed rifle than from any other cause. Running and 
fast climbing in high altitudes, however, cause severe 
‘*blowing,’’ and body pulsations are also responsible 
for many shots going wide of the mark. 

Summer fishing trips in high altitudes, not to men- 
tion the game hunts in the fall, cannot be made with- 
out warm bedding. The issue Army blankets and 
officers’ bedding rolls can be much improved from the 
standpoint of both warmth and reduction in weight 
by the use of either a kapok or eiderdown sleeping 
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w er t — os. slopes covered with 


dried grass or pine 
needles, deadfalls 
or down _ timber, 
ealks or hobnails; for snow, rubbers equipped with 
football cleats. For fall hunting at least one tent with 
a stove by which clothes can be dried during the night 
is necessary. Better still, of course, is the courtesy of 
a ranger’s cabin if feasible. Field glasses are highly 
desirable, for by using them to make a careful search 
of ground in open country, much game can be located 
and much useless climbing can be avoided. There still 
will be plenty of climbing. 


Gold Creek Ranger Station, Missoula 
National Forest 


There is every reason to believe, due to the rugged- 
ness of the country and the inaccessibility of much of 
it to motor cars, that with a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection by state law and its enforcement, and the main- 
tenance of Federal game preserves, the numbers of 
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game animals fifty years hence will not be diminished 
but actually increased. Such an increase has been noted 
during the past few years in spite of rather heavy kills 
and the dependence of many people upon the wild 
game for their supply of winter meat. 

For an officer or soldier who eares enough for hunt- 
ing and fishing to forego temporarily the advantages 
of stations in more populous sections of the country, 
the writer knows of no other post or station that can 
offer more than Fort Missoula. 
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Clippings, Missoula “Sentinel.” 
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UCH has been written about the eauses of the 
M World War and the aims and objects of the 
various belligerent powers. The war litera- 
ture is indeed so vast that it has become a sort of 


jungle in which the searcher after truth wanders aim- 
have been 


So many ‘‘red herrings’’ drawn 
across the trails that it is almost im- 
possible to follow any given one to 
its definite and logical conclusion. 

One of the chief sources of error 
is the fact that most of the studies 
of the political and military fac- 
tors of the war have been written 
by ‘‘Westerners,’’ that is to say, 
writers hypnotised by the war on 
the French and Russian fronts who 
have refused to study the real ori- 
gin, the causa causans of the con- 
flict. I am, however, an impeni- 
tent ‘‘Easterner’’; I believe the 
World War began in the Balkans, 
for the Balkans, and ended in the 
Balkans, and that there can be no 
complete comprehension of the 
great struggle which is not based 
on this as its point de depart. 

In order to realize the real ori- 
gin of the war we must go back a 
matter of seventy years, to the 
early ‘sixties, when the greatest 
German statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, Otto von Bismarck, 
embarked on his life-work, the ere- 
ation and the consolidation of the 
German Empire. At that time the 
ruling power in the loose confederation of German 
States was the Austrian Empire, Bismarck, the 
“strong man’’ of Prussia, saw that the German con- 
federation could only be welded into an empire under 
Prussian hegemony after the expulsion of Austria- 
Hungary from the combination. 

The first step toward this was an alliance of Prussia 
and Austria-Hungary to wrest the provinces of Schles- 
wig and Holstein from Denmark. The real object of 
this inglorious campaign was to furnish Bismarck with 
an excuse for a conflict with the Vienna government 
such as would excite patriotic enthusiasm in Prussia. 

The war against Denmark of 1864 was hardly at an 


lessly. 


* Author of Through the Serbian Campaign, Hutchinson & Sons, 
London, 1916 and From Serbia to Jugoslavia, Putnam, 1919. 








Archduke Franz Ferdinand, whose assas- 
sination precipitated the World War. 


The Grand Strategy of the World War 


From the Point of View of an “‘Easterner”’ 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith* 


PART I 


end before differences with Austria regarding the shar- 
ing of the war plunder, which Bismarck had foreseen 
and, in fact, counted upon, became acute and two years 
later led to the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 in which 
Austria, on the battlefield of Sadowa, went down to 
defeat and was driven from the leadership of the 
German States. It was on the oe- 
easion of this victory that Bis- 
marek showed his greatness as a 
statesman. Von Moltke and the 
military leaders, intoxicated with 
their victory, wished to push on to 
Vienna and dictate the terms of 
peace in the Austrian capital. This 
Bismarck resisted. He had accom- 
plished his purpose of driving 
Austria from the leadership of the 
yerman States, but he had no in- 
tention of inflicting such a humili- 
ation on the defeated empire as 
would preclude its future friend- 
ship and even alliance. 

As a result, thanks to Bismarck’s 
insistance, the most generous peace 
terms were accorded to the defeated 
enemy. Four years later came the 
final phase of Bismarck’s policy, 
the war with France, in which the 
modern German Empire was forged 
‘‘in blood and iron’’ and all hope 
of Austria ever again playing a 
role in the German Confederation 
came to an end. 

The German Chancellor then be- 
gan to reap the fruits of his states- 
manship. Berlin and Vienna were drawn closer to- 
gether and the modern balance of power in Europe 
took shape. Bismarck saw that in order to extinguish 
the last remnants of ill-will on the part of Austria 
that power should be encouraged to find some other 
outlet for its energies and ambitions, such as would 
wipe out the memory of its defeat at Sadowa. This 
was found in the Near East. The Wilhelmstrasse en- 
couraged the Ballplatz in this policy and the famous 
‘‘Drang nach Osten’’ began. Austria made no secret 
of her intention to drive down the Balkan Peninsula 
and occupy Salonica, as soon as the disintegration of 
the Turkish Empire should justify the effort. 

This was the new orientation of Austrian policy 
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which laid the seeds of conflict which culminated in 
the World War of 1914. But such a culmination was 
not in the plans of Prince Bismarck. He had no in- 
tention of allowing Germany to be drawn by Austria 
into any conflict in the Near East. The world remem- 
bers his famous declaration, ‘‘The whole Balkan ques- 
tion is not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier,’’ and as long as he was in power he set his 
face against any active aid in the realization of Aus- 
trian ambitions. 

But unfortunately for Germany and the world, Bis- 
marck could not remain in power forever. In 1888 
eame the death of the Emperor Frederick and the ac- 
cession of the Kaiser William II. A few short months 
later came the inevitable conflict between the Iron 


Chancellor and his autocratic sovereign and Bismarck 
left Berlin forever. 

Then came a complete volte-face in German policy 
The Kaiser, and with him the whole German people, 
from the humblest peasant to the ‘‘captains of indus 
try,’’ began to dream a great dream. This was th 
creation of a great Teutonic Empire, to which its 
partisans gave the name of ‘‘Mittel Europa.’’ This 
was to include Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
Peninsula and Turkey. When this was created th: 
Kaiser’s fiat would run from Koenigsberg-in-Preussen. 
on the Baltic, to Coveit, on the Persian Gulf. Europ: 


would be cut clean in two down the center and Russia 
completely separated from the rest of Europe. 
The first step in this great combination was to esta! 
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lish h close relations with Austria-Hungary as would 
the supremacy of the Kaiser’s will. These two 
had entered into an offensive and defensive alli- 


ance in 1879. This was renewed in 1892 and 1902 and 
the bonds finally drawn so tight that the Austrian 
Forcign Office, in matters of international policy, ended 


ractically accepting the orders of the Wilhelm- 
, while the great general staff in Vienna became 
a mere department of the great general staff in Berlin. 

This is clear to anyone who has read the memoirs 
of Field Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, the Aus- 
trian chief of staff, who sent dispatch upon dispatch 
to Berlin asking permission to loose the Austrian forces 


} against the Kingdom of Serbia years before the World 


War 

Austria-Hungary being thus reduced to the position 
of a German satrapy, the next field of German action 
was the Balkan Peninsula. Roumania’s adhesion to 
the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ scheme was as- 
sured by the presence of a cousin of 
the Kaiser, Carl von Hohenzollern, on 
the throne of that country. Roumania 
entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria-Hungary in 1902 
and this treaty was renewed in 1910 
and was still in foree (it only expired 
in 1915) when the World War begun. 

The support of Bulgaria was assured 
by placing Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, a German prince, on the throne 
if that country. Greece was won over 
by the Kaiser giving his sister Sophie 
in marriage to the Crown Prince Con- 
stantine. The latter was brought to 
Potsdam where he served for two years 
as an officer of the Prussian corps of 
guards and was thoroughly embued 
with the invineibility of German arms. 

After the wedding festivities at Ath- 
ens in October, 1889, the Kaiser pushed 
on to Constantinople where, with the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, he laid the foun- 
dations of the Turko-German alliance which played 
such an important role in the World War. Behind the 
Kaiser came the German captains of industry; the con- 
cession of the Berlin-Baghdad railway, the backbone of 
the ‘‘Mitte]) Europa’’ scheme, was obtained and the ac- 
tive construction of that line begun. General von der 
Golz and some scores of German staff officers were sent 
to Constantinople to reorganize the Turkish army, 
rearmed with Mauser rifles and Krupp guns. 

‘‘Mittel Europa,’’ with the exception of one link, 
was thus complete. That link was Serbia. That king- 
dom had the good fortune of having at the head of its 
government the late Nicolas Pashitch, one of the great- 
est European statesmen of the nineteenth century. 
M. Pashiteh saw the danger of the ‘‘Mittel Europa”’ 
scheme. He realized that if it was accepted by Serbia 
the king of that country would become a mere vassal 
of the German Kaiser. For thirty long years he, there- 
fore, resisted all the efforts of the Vienna government 
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to draw Serbia into the orbit of Austro-German policy. 
Nothing was left untried to break Serbian resistance. 
Threats and persuasion were tried in turn. A hostile 
tariff was erected to ruin Serbian commerce, but all in 
vain. The nation was determined to uphold its free- 
dom and independence to the last. 


Since diplomatic means had failed it became clear 
that theeCentral Powers would have recourse to force. 
All that was needed was a pretext. This was found 
on June 28, 1914. On that day the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian throne, and his 
consort, the Duchess of Hohenburg, were assassinated 
in the Bosnian town of Sarajevo by a seventeen-year- 
old schoolboy named Gabriel Prinzip. On the pretext 
that he was a Serb (how could it be otherwise in an 
Austrian province inhabited entirely by Serbs?) the 
Belgrade government was accused of complicity in the 
crime and on July 25 Baron Giesl von Gieslingen, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister to Bel- 
grade, presented the famous ultimatum, 
probably the most insolent diplomatic 
document ever penned, giving the Ser- 
bian government 48 hours to satisfy 
the Austrian demands. 

It was not intended to be accepted. 
The Central Powers had decided that 
the moment had come for the creation 


of ‘‘Mittel Europa,’’ of which the 
erushing of Serbia was a necessary 
preliminary. In the interest of the 


maintenance of peace Serbia, in her re- 
ply, went to the utmost limit in her 
concessions to the Austrian demands. 
All these were accepted except two 
which, it was pointed out, would re- 
quire special legislation by the Serbian 
parliament. In addition the Belgrade 
government offered to submit the whole 
dispute to the International Arbitration 
Court at The Hague and to abide by 
its decision. But all in vain. Forty- 
eight hours later Austria-Hungary de- 
clared war on Serbia. Within 2 few days Germany, 
Russia, France and Great Britain were involved and 
the World War had begun. 

An Austrian army of about half a million men, under 
the command of Field Marshal von Potiorek, was given 
the mission of crushing Serbia. The remainder of the 
Austro-Hungarian army and the entire military forces 
of Germany were mobilized. Their mission should 
have been to prevent any interference on the part of 
France or Russia with the designs of the Central Pow- 
ers in the Balkan Peninsula. The war on the part of 
the latter, therefore, should have been an offense one 
in the Balkans and a defensive one against France and 
Russia. 

The Central Powers counted on overrunning Serbia 
in the first four weeks of the war and on bringing in 
on their side Roumania. Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 
‘*Mittel Europa’’ would be at once realized and Russia 
completely isolated from her French and British allies. 
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All the Central Powers would have to do would be to 
hold back Russia and France until the armed strength 
of Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, over a 
million men, with twice as many reserves, could be 
mobilized and thrown into the seale. With these tre- 
mendous forces hurled against her, France, it was 
confidently expected in Berlin and Vienna, would go 
down to defeat long before Great Britain could mobil- 
ize and train an army to come to her assistance. Once 
France was disposed of, the whole of this tremendous 
military power would be turned against Russia and 
that empire defeated in her turn. The Central Powers 
would then be masters of continental Europe. Then it 
would be the turn of Great Britain and the Kaiser 
would achieve supreme power. 

That this was not accomplished was due only to two 
factors, one the courage and bravery of the Serbian 
army and the other the error, due to Prussian arro- 
gance, that Germany made in not remaining on the 
strict defensive till the victory in the Balkans was as- 
sured. Instead of doing so her armies pushed on to 
the Battlefield of the Marne. 

For things on the Balkan front had not gone accord- 
ing to program. Field Marshal von Potiorek’s invasion 
of Serbia had been a complete fiasco and in four weeks 
his armies were hurled back across the Drina in hope- 
less rout. Twice again the Austrians returned to the 
attack but without avail and in the third attempt, the 
battle of the Kolubara, the disaster became complete. 
Von Potiorek’s army fled back across the Drina, a 
routed rabble. Tens of thousands of prisoners were 
taken and enough war material captured to equip three 
army corps. 

The Kaiser, however, could only look on helplessly 
as all his hopes of the immediate realization of ‘‘Mittel 
Europa’’ went a-glimmering. On the battlefield of 
the Marne he had ‘‘got a wolf by the ear’’ and did 
not dare let go. His army had ‘‘to dig itself in’’ and 
go on the defensive. The Serbian successes had con- 
vinced the Italian government that the interest of Italy 
lay in joining forces with the Entente Powers and the 
attack on Austria on the Adige front began. 

Trench warfare became the order of the day. A 
line of trenches, such as the world had never seen, ran 
from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier. Switzer- 
land, to maintain her neutrality, had mobilized her 
small but extremely efficient army and created a line 
of strong defenses all along her frontiers. On the other 
side of Switzerland the Italian trenches began and con- 
tinued to the Adriatic. On the other side of that sea 
the Serbian front ran its trenches right up to the fron- 
tier of Roumania. Roumania, like Switzerland, had 
mobilized her forces to defend her neutrality. 

On the other side of Roumania the Russian trenches 
began and continued right up to the Baltic. The 
British, French and Italian fleets assured the blockade 
by sea. The Central Powers had now become a be- 
sieged fortress and were, slowly but surely, being stran- 
gled to death. They replied, however, by making Rus- 
sia a besieged fortress in her turn. Turkey was brought 
into the war and the Dardanelles were closed, while 
the German fleet closed the entrance to the Baltic. 
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Russia was, therefore, completely isolated from her 
allies. Archangel and Vladivostok became the only 
ports by which supplies and war material could reach 
her. 

The Entente Powers accordingly resolved to break 
the strangle hold the Central Powers had thus estab. 
lished on Russia and a Franco-British force invaded 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. This plan was strategically 
sound but its tactical realization proved more difficy): 
than had been expected. There was one thing, however 
in favor of the Entente Powers. Turkey had no means 
of manufacturing ammunition and was completely & 
pendent on Germany for her supplies. These were sent 
via Roumania and the Black Sea. 

When then, in the spring of 1915, the Entente Pow. 
ers brought such pressure to bear on Roumania that 
she closed her frontiers to the transport of war ma- 
terial to Turkey, the position of that country becam: 
eritical in the extreme. If Turkey could be put out 
of business and the strangle hold maintained on the 
Central Powers the end of the war was in sight. 

It was, therefore, clear to the meanest intelligence 
that it was a question of life and death for Germany 
to drive down to Constantinople and come to the rescue 
of her Turkish ally. In the preceding months Ger- 
many had, to a certain extent, recovered her liberty 
of action, and could now spare enough troops to carry 
out what Field Marshal von Potiorek had so inglori- 
ously failed to do. Orders were given to assemble an 
army of 300,000 men on the plains of Hungary for the 
invasion of Serbia. The command of this army was 
entrusted to Field Marshal von Mackensen, one of the 
most brilliant German commanders. 

In the month of July, 1915, the French aviation at- 
tached to the Serbian army reported the commencement 
of this concentration. The Belgrade government saw 
the danger. The military position of Serbia, in spite 
of the fact that every instant of the six months respite 
from actual fighting had been utilized to rest and re- 
cruit the army, to call out and train the new ‘‘classes,”’ 
to fill the depleted arsenals and to accumulate food 
stuffs and war stores of all kinds, was a critical one 

When, therefore, it became evident that the country 
was threatened with a fresh attack and that this time 
the Austrian army was to be reinforced by German 
troops, the Serbian government was of opinion that it 
could no longer resist the new aggression single-handed. 
It, therefore, appealed to the Allies for help. 

It was from this moment that the latter made their 
greatest military and diplomatic failure. Instead of 
themselves sending the military aid demanded by the 
Serbs, the British, French and Russian governments 
declared they would obtain this from Bulgaria. This 
reply caused consternation in Belgrade. It was in vain 
however, that M. Pashitch and his colleagues pointed 
out that Bulgaria was their worst enemy, that she had 
in 1913, at the instigation of Germany and Austria, 
neutralized the effects of the victorious war against 
Turkey by abandoning her Greek and Serbian allies. 
and had treacherously tried to stab them in the back: 
these objections were brushed aside and the Allies be- 
gan negotiating with the government at Sofia. Serbia 
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was to be left to defend the Danube front against the 
coming Austro-German invasion, while Bulgaria was 
to be induced to march on Constantinople as the ally 
of the Entente Powers. 

The fate of Europe was thus placed in the hands of 
Bulgaria’s German-born sovereign. 

In order to get Bulgaria to do this the Allies offered 
to obtain for her, from the Bucharest government, the 
retrocession of the Dobrudja Province, wrested from 
her after her defeat by Serbia and Greece two years 
before; from Serbia a large part of Macedonia and 
from Greece the cession of the towns of Drama, Cavalla 
and Seres. If the Allies, who were thus disposing of 
property which did not belong to them, had deliber- 
ately desired to cool all enthusiasm for their cause in 
these states they would not have proceeded otherwise. 

M. Radoslavoff, the astute Bulgarian Premier, acting 
on orders from Berlin, pretended that a basis of agree- 
ment might be found on these lines and embarked on 
a series of deliberately long drawn-out negotiations. 
The truth was that Bulgaria was already pledged to 
the Central Powers and had been assured of a war 
chest of 200,000,000 gold marks. Germany further 
foreed Turkey to cede to Bulgaria the port of Dedea- 
gatch, on the ASgean and a strip of Thracian territory 
running up to it. 

M. Pashiteh, the Serbian Premier, and M. Venizelos, 
the head of the Greek government, sent dispatch after 
dispateh to the Entente Powers, warning them that 
Bulgaria was going to betray them. But to all these 
warnings the Entente Powers turned a deaf ear and 
declared that the Sofia government was one of the 
most loyal and upright in the world and was, beyond 


all doubt, coming in on the side of the Entente Powers 
and would march her armies on Constantinople. All 
these pretended negotiations on the part of Bulgaria 
were, of course, carried out in order to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Entente Powers and gain time for Ger- 
many and Austria to assemble their armies on the 
plains of Hungary. 

Then came the moment when, the Austro-German 
armies, having completed their concentration, Bulgaria 
threw off the mask and mobilized her army. And then 
came the crowning error of the Allies. Field Marshal 
Putnik, the Chief of Staff of the Serbian army, tele- 
graphed to London, Paris and Petrograd, asking per- 
mission to march the Serbian army across the frontier 
and attack the Bulgarians before they had completed 
their concentration. He declared that the Serbian army 
would be in Sofia in five days. Bulgaria being thus 
disposed of the Serbs could turn their full strength 
against the Austrian and German armies on the Dan- 
ube front. 

But not only was this permission refused but the 
Entente Powers declared that if Serbia broke the Bal- 
kan peace the Allies would leave her to her fate. Sir 
Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, sent for 
M. Boahkivitch, the Serbian Minister in London, and 
informed him that the Bulgarian mobilization was not 
directed against Serbia. When M. Pashitch was in- 
formed of this extraordinary communication he was 
completely puzzled, for all the information in his hands 
went to show that the attack by Bulgaria was only 
a matter of hours. He concluded that there must be 
some secret understanding between Bulgaria and the 
Entente Powers of which he had not been informed. 
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He accordingly gave orders that the Serbian army, 
to avoid all danger of a Serb-Bulgarian ‘‘incident,’’ 
shouid be withdrawn five kilometers from the Bul- 
garian frontier and at the same time declared that any 
Serbian officer, whatever his rank, who should provoke 
any frontier incident would be pitilessly shot. 

Having thus tied the unfortunate Serbia hand and 
foot the Allies could only look on helplessly while the 
Central Powers and their Bulgarian ally proceeded to 
cut her throat. 

Four days later came the inevitable crash, when 300,- 
000 Austro-German troops began a tremendous attack 
upon the Danube front while 400,000 Bulgarians were 
hurled across the western frontier. Field Marshal Put- 
nik with his 250,000 men performed prodigies of valor. 
For two long months he faced overwhelming odds. Cut 
off from all communication with the outside world, 
the Serbs fought with the courage of despair. The 
British and French began hastily landing troops at 
Salonica but they came too late. As far as saving 
Serbia was concerned the expedition was foredoomed 
to failure from the first. It was la moutarde aprés le 
diner as our French friends would say. 

Slowly, foot by foot, the Serbian armies fell back 
under the pressure of an enemy outnumbering them 
nearly three to one. But human strength has its limits, 
and on November 24, 1915, all that remained of King 
Peter’s gallant army left Serbian territory and began 
its fateful march across the snow-clad mountains into 
Albania. The triumphant invaders were masters of 
Serbia. Their armies poured down to Constantinople 
and also nroceeded to invest the entrenched camp on 
the Salonica front, established by the Army of the 
Orient, under the command of General Sarrail. 

Thousands of tons of ammunition were rushed to Con- 
stantinople to reprovision the Turkish armies. The 
first result of this was the abandonment by the British 
and French of the now hopeless enterprise on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula. The Danube had been the front line of 
that force and once these were gone nothing was left 
but to evacuate. A month later Montenegro was occu- 
pied, Albania was invaded and the remnants of the 
Serbian army forced to take refuge in Corfu. Such 
was the disastrous result of the error, political and 
military, made by the Entente Powers. 

But it is when we consider what would have hap- 
pened if the Allies had listened to the counsels of the 
Balkan governments that the colossal nature of the 
errors committed becomes apparent. As far back as 
July, 1915, when the Austro-German menace first be- 
came apparent, the Serbian government urged the 
Allies to send 250,000 men to the Danube front. If this 
had been done the Austro-German armies would have 
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found themselves opposed by half a million men 
000 Anglo-French troops and 250,000 Serbs). Wi 
such a guarantee Roumania would at once have . 
into the war on the side of the Entente. This assurane. 
was given M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, in 

spring of 1915 by M. Bratiano, the Roumanian Pri; 
Minister. This would have meant an additional 600. 
000 men at the disposal of the Allies, making a tot: 
1,100,000 bayonets on the Danube front. Under th 
circumstances M. Venizelos, who was then in powe 
would have forced King Constantine’s hand and 300. 
000 Greeks would have swelled the forces of the Allies 

If this had taken place Bulgaria would not hay 
dared to move, or, if she had, would have been dis 
posed of at short notice. The result would have been 
the creation of a fourth front for the Central Powers 
which they would not have defended with less than a 
million men. And these million men they did not 
have. Then would have followed the march across the 
Hungarian pusta to Budapest. 

Once the Allies were in possession of the Hungarian 
capital, the Austrian army facing the Italians in th 
Trentino would have become untenable. The Italian 
army would have poured across into Austrian terri- 
tory. With Vienna thus menaced from two sides, 
Austrian resistance would have been broken and 
Germany would have been face to face, single-handed, 
with Europe in arms, and defeat in a few weeks or at 
most a few months would have been certain. 

That this result was not achieved is due to the fact 
that the diplomats of the Allies allowed themselves 
to be deceived by an astute politician like M. Rados 
lavoff and his unscrupulous German-born sovereign 
The French at once drew the logical conclusion from 
the errors committed. M. Deleassé, the French For- 
eign Minister resigned. But this did not satisfy the 
French Parliament and the Viviani Ministry, as the 
result of the errors of its Balkan policy, was driven 
from power. 

The Germans had thus realized their aim. ‘‘ Mitte! 
Europa’’ had become a fiait accompli but is was not 
the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ of the Kaiser’s dreams. As 
long as the Salonica front menaced the Berlin-Con 
stantinople railway the German hold was a precarious 
one. The struggle on the French and Russian fronts 
had ealled for too great an effort on the part of the 
Central Powers; there had been nowhere such a clean 
eut, decisive victory as would foree the Entent 
Powers to bow to the decision of arms and mak 
peace on German terms. Though successful the Cen 
tral Powers no longer had the ‘‘knock out punch’’ suc! 
a3 was required to impose their will on their adversaries 
and so the struggle continued. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Armored Fighting Vehicles in Action 


By Lieutenant Robert J. Icks, Infantry (Tanks) Reserve 


ANY extravagant claims have been made by 
extremists regarding the use of armored fight- 
For that reason 
refreshing to examine some open warfare actions 
past in which these vehicles played a part. 


ing vehicles in open warfare. 


following historical examples were of interest 
e writer in studying mechanization and motoriza- 
In the belief that they might be of interest to 
ers they have been summarized for readers of the 
JOURNAL. Both and engage- 
nts are included, as well as the employment of 
red and motorized forces. 
Bir Azizia, March 14, 1916. Considerable trouble 
had been experienced in Egypt and Libya by the 
British as a result of Tureo-German activities among 
Arab tribes. These tribes were trained, 
med, and led by Turk and German officers and 
were a constant threat requiring the maintenance of 
, considerable force of British troops in Egypt. 
Among these troops was a squadron of Royal Naval 
Air Foree armored cars under the command of the 
Duke of Westminster. The squadron was of consider- 
ble use in pursuing the highly mobile Arabs and, on 
one occasion, operated independently as an armored 


INPANTRY large small 


the native 


toree. 

The British were advancing during February and 
March, 1916, toward Sollum, Egypt, which is on the 
Mediterranean near the boundary of Italian Tripoli. 
The Senussi Arabs, armed with rifles, machine guns, 
and mountain artillery evacuated Sollum, but were 
still at large. There were no roads in the Libyan 
Desert and no water except at a few oases. On the 
morning of Mareh 14, 1916, Senussi had been 
captured and the Duke of Westminster learned of 
the movements of the Without waiting for 
instructions, he left one car to heliograph the column 
commander and pushed on with his squadron, which 
consisted of nine Rolls-Royce armored cars, one Ford 
and Rolls-Royce touring car, all armed with 
machine guns, and 32 officers and men, to pursue an 
army of several thousands well armed. 

A road was finally struck and, after proceeding for 
a time, the enemy camp was sighted. The Arabs 
hastily prepared a defense and their artillery opened 
fire on the ears, while the balance of their force pre- 
pared to march. The defense position was on flat 
ground but between the cars and the position was a 
stretch of hummocks formed by sand gathered at the 
roots of desert shrubs. Once through in column the 
cars formed in line and charged. The Arabs were 
‘aught at a disadvantage since the cars were quickly 
nto the gun positions. The shot 
lown and the cars moved into the columns preparing 

march. Many camels were loaded, some infantry 
had already begun to move, and some of the mountain 


two 


enemy. 


one 


gun crews were 


guns had been packed. The armored cars charged 
again and again until the enemy were completely de 
moralized and dispersed. Most of the equipment was 
The only British casualty 
shghtly wounded. 

Late in the afternoon all but three of 
turned to Bir Azizia and thence to old 
The three cars remained on patrol duty 

A few weeks the armored assisted the 


British main force in striking at the other tribal forees 


captured. was one officer 


the 
Fort 


cars re 
Sollum 
later 


cars 


The se were 
for the 


concentrated about oases in central Libya 

dispersed, forming the foundation 

subjugation of Libya. 
Corcy, June 2, 1918 (Nee 


complet 


Map 1.) Early in June 
1918 the Germans were exploiting their break-through 
at the Chemin des Dames toward the valley of the 
Oise. 
Retz. 


On June 2, 


The French were falling back on the Foret du 


1918 the French counter-attacked sout!l 
of Corey, endeavoring to regain 
west of the occupying Javage 
and St. Paul light tanks 
was available but only one platoon was assigned to 


the wooded slopes 
River and 


( Ine 


Savieres 
Farms. company of 
The mission of the 
tanks was to clear the plateau south of Corey for the 
infantry, who were to occupy the ravine from Javage 
to St. Paul, after which the tanks were to withdraw 
The point of deployment for the tanks was the edge 
Cornillards. One 
of infantry took part in this small action. 
At 2:10 A.M. the tank platoon left Cornillards. At 
4:00 A.M. they left the edge of the woods and deployed 
almost immediately fell shellhole. The 
others preceded the infantry. A German advanced 
post on the high ground on the Corey-Vauty Road 
was quickly taken but the advance was held up south 
west of St. Paul Farm by numerous machine guns 


assist the infantry counter attack 


of the woods southeast of company 


One into a 
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hidden in a rye field. The tanks went on but could 
not locate the machine guns. The infantry were 
driven to the ground and refused to attempt any 
further advance unless the machine guns could be 
neutralized by the tanks. The entire force retired 
and the Germans again moved forward. 

However, on the following day the French again 
counter-attacked, this time using three tank platoons. 
On this occasion the Germans were pushed back from 


the edge of the woods to the banks of the Saviéres 
River. 











FiG.2. VERTEFEVILLE FARM 











Vertefewille Farm, June 3, 1918 (See Map 2). In 
marked contrast to the preceding action is one that 
took place on June 3 north of Corey in another part 
of the Forét du Retz, at Vertefeuille Farm. 

One battalion of a light tank regiment was placed 
at the disposal of the French 8th Infantry Regiment 
which was holding the approaches of the forest near 
Vertefeuille Farm, seven miles northeast of Villers- 
Cotterets on the Soissons Road. The tank companies 
under cover of the woods were capable of almost im- 
mediate action. 

On June 3rd at 11 o’clock the Germans were 
approaching the farm from north, south, and east, and 
at 5:30 P.M. it was taken by a battalion with support- 
ing troops. The Germans thus secured a footing astride 
the Soissons-Villers-Cotterets Road which would permit 
infiltration into the forest. The French decided to use 
the tanks to drive the Germans back with only one 
platoon of infantry supporting them. One tank platoon 
was to proceed south of the farm, and one to the 
north. The infantry platoon was to occupy the farm 
itself while the tanks established themselves 250 yards 
beyond. Orders issued at 6:00 P.M. and at 6:30 the 
tanks left the edge of the woods. 

The first platoon arrived at the farm in column just 
west of farm, crossed the road in pairs, but formed 
column again because of the heavy undergrowth up 
to the edge of the woods. Here they deployed, strik- 
ing south of the farm as far as the triple road june- 
tion. The second platoon deployed from the road at 
the edge of the woods north of the farm in echelon. 
Heavy machine gun fire was reduced at the northerly 
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farm buildings and the platoon continued east to +h, 
Soissons Road, enfilading many machine guns along 
the road. Contact with the first platoon was esiab. 
lished, the infantry platoon occupied the farm and {}, 
tanks retired in column to the point of departure jn 
the woods at Fourneaux Cr. 

Two platoons of another tank company with another 
infantry platoon made a simultaneous attack in th; 
forest to the southeast west of the farm. Their orders 
were to drive the enemy to the edge of the forest and 
they did not pursue further. The double envelop 
ment and large portion of tanks to infantry were un. 
expected by the Germans who were almost immediately 
put to flight. The action opened at 6:30 P.M., at 7 P.M. 
the objectives had been gained, and at 7:30 the tanks 
returned. In this action the only casualties were two 
tank personnel wounded. 

Advance on Aleppo, September-October, 1918 (See 
Map 3). The British 5th Cavalry Division was oper- 
ating against the Turks in Asia Minor, and, on October 
17, 1918, was concentrated northwest of Homs. The 
division had assigned to it a column of Rolls-Royce 
armored cars and Ford patrol cars organized into six 
self-contained batteries of four cars and accompanying 
motor transport each. The divisional commander 
accompanied the armored column. 

A reconnaissance by armored cars reported that a 
body of Turks previously at Er Rastan had left but 
had blown up the bridge over the Orontes River. On 
the 19th one cavalry brigade and a squadron of 
engineers left with bridging material in trucks. The 
bridge was repaired by the evening of October 20th 
and two more cavalry brigades moved out on the 2st 
with the armored cars. Friendly Arab cavalry 
advanced on the line of the railroad. 
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r leaving Hama the armored car column operated 


independently with the object of reconnaissance, har- 
ass and, if possible, to take Aleppo and capture 
the Lurkish commender. Airplanes reported Turks at 
Kl Sebil but the Turks had seen the advance of 
the armored ears from a distance and withdrew in 
six trucks econvoyed by one armored car. British cars 


pursued this group, capturing the armored car less 
han a mile from the village. The first truck was 
captured four miles further on by a patrol car and 
the pursuit continued for fifteen more miles until 
darkness set in. 

Karly on the 23rd the armored car column moved 
northward. On reaching Khan Tuman Turkish cavalry 
were seen leaving but they left the road on being pur- 
sued. Reconnaissance was then made of the hilly 
country north of there into the plain south of Aleppo 
to within five miles of the town. This and air recon- 
naissance showed the Turks holding short trenches 
three miles south of Aleppo across the road to Hama. 
Over 2,000 Turks occupied the ridges running south- 
west from the town, while 7,000 more were reported 
in Aleppo. 

After encounters with Turkish cavalry patrols, the 
ears withdrew south of Khan Tuman for the night in 
a position allowing for car maneuver in case of attack. 
On the 24th the column moved forward to reconnoiter, 
finding the Turks in the same position with cavalry 
patrols pushed into the hills north of Khan Tuman. 
On the 25th the positions were again reconnoitered 
in foree and, as before, drew considerable rifle and 
artillery fire. Late on the 25th the first cavalry 
brigade came up, relieving the armored cars which 
then moved into outpost support. 

The road was very rocky but improved a little south 
of Khan Tuman. The cavalry and armored ears lived 
partly off the country but in the main were supplied 
from the rear by trucks. On the 25th the friendly 
Arab troops moved to the east of Aleppo to attack in 
flank on the 26th. Entrance to the city was gained 
by them on the night of the 25th after considerable 
fighting. 

On the 26th the cavalry brigade moved off to clear 
the hills west of the Homs-Aleppo Road and to get 
astride the Alexandretta Road. Armored cars entered 
Aleppo at 10:00 A.M. The cavalry brigade found a 
regiment of Turkish infantry, some cavalry, machine 
guns, and several batteries of field artillery across the 
Alexandretta Road. Indian cavalry charged the posi- 
tion unsuccessfully. The brigade then took up a posi- 
tion opposite the Turks, another brigade was ordered 
up in support, and the third was to move to Aleppo. 
During the night the Turks withdrew, their rear guard 
holding a position on a ridge north of Bianum, blow- 
ing up a bridge over the river. On the 28th they con- 
continued to retire. The friendly Arabs occupied 
Muslimie, which was later taken over by a cavalry 
brigade. 

The Turks continued to retreat and on the 31st news 
of the armistice with the Turkish government was re- 
ceived by wireless and hostilities concluded. 

Le Cateau, October, 1918 (See Map 4). Nine Austin 
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armored cars of the British 17th Tank Battalion 
(Armored Cars) were used in the fourth phase of the 
Battle of Cambrai-St. Quentin, assigned to the British 
3rd Cavalry Division for the attack on Le Catean. 
This attack was for the purpose of converting the 
German retreat into a rout. Three cars were assigned 
to the 6th Cavalry Brigade, four to the 7th, and two 
were left in the division reserve. 

The first three cars started at 9:00 A.M. on October 
9, 1918, from a point south of Serain to secure in- 
formation on the situation at Maretz. A large crater 
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blown in the crossroads between Serain and Premont 
forced the crews to manhandle the cars cross country. 
One car bent an axle and was left behind but the 
other two went on two miles beyond Maretz where 
they found a company of infantry held up by Germans 
with machine guns and trench mortars along the north 
side of the main road just beyond the crossroads be- 
tween Bertry and Busigny. The armored cars ran 
through the fire and took the Germans from the flank 
causing them to flee leaving behind several machine 
guns and trench mortars. 

The cars then dashed for the railroad bridge before 
Maurois. One ear crossed but the Germans immediately 
blew up the bridge and the other car was left behind. 
The one car proceeded into Honnachy while the other 
patrolled the road. There were many German troops 
in Honnachy and the car engaged these with machine 
gun fire. By mistake the car turned south but con- 
tinued after its location was determined 
there was a possibility of saving the bridge where the 
road from Honnachy to Busigny runs under the rail- 
road. The crew’s previous experience caused them to 
advance cautiously around a corner with all guns 
trained on the spot where it was expected the German 
demolition squad would be. These tactics were sue- 
cessful and the bridge was saved. 

Returning through Busigny a German trench mortar 
battery was taken in rear and the car then returned 
to the main road picking up the car which had been 
left behind. Both then returned to report. A single 
armored car had penetrated the enemy lines, moved 
through country filled with enemy troops, saved an 
important bridge and returned to headquarters from 
another direction with a valuable report. 
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The four cars with the 7th Cavairy Brigade went 
into action in the afternoon, cooperating with the 
cavalry in an attack on Honnachy station. Contact 
with the cavalry was made at the railroad bridge saved 
in the morning after the cars had operated more or 
less independently. The attack was successful. One 
car was sent back to report to division headquarters, 
while the other three held the bridge for an hour as 
a mobile strong point until the arrival of an infantry 
battalion. In the meantime the cavalry had gone for- 
ward. 

The two ears in reserve went on a reconnaissance 
about noon toward Bertry where their counter fire 
against enemy machine guns assisted some infantry 
in their advance against the Germans holding the rail- 
way cut on the right of the road. 

The following day the armored cars headquartered 
at Troisvilles but the two reserve cars reconnoitered 
Le Cateau from which the last of the Germans were 
being driven by the cavalry and infantry. 

The Battle of Jamburg, October 11, 1919 (See Map 
5). Several Mark V Composite tanks, commanded by 
British officers, were a part of the Esthonian force fight- 
ing the Bolsheviks in 1919. In October, preparations 
were made by the Esthonians for an advance to Petro- 
grad and the key to the advance was the town of Jam- 
burg. Only a few men could be spared to take this 
city because of the great need for troops on the right 
operating to the northeast of Gdov, and yet it was 
essential to take the position without prolonged fight- 
ing. Esthonian and Swedish troops, with three tanks 
and one armored car, made up the force finally de- 
cided upon. 

The attack was to begin at 5:30 A.M. on October 
llth, the tanks to move out ten minutes before the 
infantry in order to be abreast of them at H hour. 


The tanks were brought up by rail to Sala on the 10th 
and detrained at a ramp at the curve in the railroad 
due south of Phdogan at 6:00 P.M. 
bitterly cold. 

One tank was to make for the main bridge opposite 
Jamburg, another was to follow at 150 yards and then 
turn to the right and make for the footbridge; the 
third was to follow in reserve and await instructions 
just east of Nowopatnitskoe. The first infantry wave 
was to follow the second tank, the main portion to 
go with it to the main bridge and a few to follow 
toward the footbridge. At 5:15 A.M. the tanks moved 
off at full speed. The White artillery opened up at 
5:30 A.M. and the Reds replied immediately, most 
of their fire falling on the main road south of Phdogan 
which the tanks just missed. Red rifle fire was high. 
A well placed Red machine gun delayed the advance 
slightly on the right until the rapid advance of the 
tanks forced its withdrawal. The tanks were soon 
far in advance of the infantry and so failed to see 
that the infantry was being held up north of Nowo- 
patnitskoe. Because of the wooded character of the 
terrain as well as swampy ground on either side of 
the main road, the tanks were held to the road. A 
trench cut in the road west of Nowopatnitskoe held 
up the armored car but the tanks moved around the 
obstacle. The reserve tank was ordered up to the 
main bridge because of mechanical difficulty experi- 
enced by the first tank. 


A stiff fire fight had been condueted by the infantry 
with a group of Reds who were well intrenched across 
the Luga River and the two remaining tanks cruised 
up and down shelling the position. After three- 
quarters of an hour the Whites rushed the main 
bridge and crossed into Jamburg but the tanks were 
unable to cross. Reds were still located at the river 
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ist north of Jamburg on the west side of the 
river but were silenced by one tank. The reserve tank 
assis’ d the infantry who were being held up west of 
Lutssaja Kolonia at 10:00 A.M. and the Reds fled 
the river in boats. Tank fire into Lutskajam 
silenced Red fire from there. 

The second tank moved southward as planned but 
halted beeause of engine trouble. Some infantry 
caught up and passed the tank but after the troubie 
was rectified the tank again passed the infantry and 
shelled a group of Reds who fled across the two 
southerly bridges and into the woods west of the 
river. Four machine guns were destroyed and a num- 
ber of prisoners taken. The infantry crossed the river 
but the tanks remained on the west side. 

Several days were spent searching for a suitable 
ford but it was necessary finally to strengthen the 
wooden bridges. The tanks crossed on October 15th 
and entrained but no railroad engine was available 
until one was captured by the advancing infantry. 
The tank train did not leave Jamburg until the night 
of October 17th for Gachina, fifteen miles toward 
Petrograd, which had been taken by the infantry on 
that day. 

Zytomierz, April 25, 1920 (See Map 6). A classic 
example of the first use of motorized infantry in open 
warfare took place during the Russo-Polish War in 
1920 and is a distinct credit to the generalship of 
the Polish commander, Marshal Pilsudski. 

After the breakdown of the Whites in southern 
Russia and the withdrawal of Allied troops from 
various points in Russia, the Reds were free to carry 
on an untrammeled offensive against Poland in the 
south. Good terrain was presented there, success 
would shorten the Red front, and the Ukraine would 
be liberated. The Poles decided to meet the Red con- 
centration with an offensive. 

The Reds were concentrated weakly about Korosten 
and strongly about Zytomierz-Berdyezow and about 
Winnica-Zmierzynka. On April 25th the front ex- 
tended roughly on the line Prypee River, 25 miles east 
of Olewsk, 20 miles east of Zwiahel-Sluez River- 
Dniester River, 40 miles southeast of Mohylow. In 
order to break the Red front it was decided to eapture 
the railroad junction of Koziatyn and Zmierzynka. 

On April 25th the offensive began with an infantry 
attack over the entire front with the strongest effort 
east of Zwiahel. Niesolon, which was defended by 
some Red dismounted cavalry, was taken, the Reds 
retreating and setting fire to the bridge over the 
Tynia, a small branch of the Sluez River. This bridge 
was quickly repaired by the Poles. Another strong 
infantry push was made south of the main road 
Zwiahel-Zytomierz, and simultaneously other infantry 
opened a breach at Mlyny Ostrzeckie for a cavalry 
division to advance rapidly on Koziatyn. Another 
cavalry division broke through from the Polish left 
flank and adanced due south against Malin. 

After the Reds were pushed out of Niesolon, a motor 
column of one infantry regiment in Packard trucks 
and Fiat half-track vehicles (40 cars in all) started 
aceording to plan toward Zytomierz, not on the main 





road but on a by-road paralleling the main road where 
such an advance would be unexpected. The advance 
guard was composed of two Ford armored cars and 
two infantry companies with heavy machine guns; the 
main body of the remaining six infantry companies 


armored car and a platoon of cavalry. 
moved out at 4:30 A.M. followed by another battalion 
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and one motor battery; the rear guard of another Ford 
This group 


of infantry on foot under forced march. South of 
Niesolon the column began to move through the 
advancing line and at 6:40 A.M. the armored cars 
routed a squadron of Red cavalry a few miles west 
of Sokolow. Swift pursuit of the enemy was hindered 
by the sandy road and by damaged bridges. The 
half-track vehicles advanced more rapidly than did 
the Packards under these conditions. At 7:30 A.M. 
the advance guard took Sokolow from Red cavalry. 
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At 3:00 P.M. the column surprised a regiment of Red 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry at Wilsk. They 
recovered and launched two counter attacks, forcing 
the Polish infantry to dismount. The trucks were 
then sent back to pick up the battalion of infantry 
which had been following on foot. These were brought 
to Wilsk by evening. During the night the Reds fell 
back on Zytomierz. 

Meanwhile the infantry in the main attack had 
reached a point midway between Zwiahel and Zyto- 
mierz. In order to follow up the advantage gained 
by taking Wilsk, the motorized units set out at mid- 
night to attack Zytomierz from the north with a feint 
from the west. After a night’s heavy fighting the 
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Poles reached the outskirts of Zytomierz. Two Red 
light tanks were captured by the two Ford armored 
ears, after several encounters between them. Late in 
the morning the attack was supported by troops of 
the main body of infantry who had reached the city 
and who had met and overcome determined resistance 
near Adamovka. The Reds retreated with heavy losses 
in casualties, prisoners, and matériel. 

At 3:00 P.M. two companies of infantry in trucks and 
other infantry on foot were sent toward Kijow. The 
Soviet rear guard was driven out of Korostyszew by 
the motorized section with two armored cars and the 
Poles then established a bridgehead at the Teterow 
River. 

The entire action was successful, the objectives being 
taken aceording to plan. 

Raid on Kowel, September 9, 1920 (See Map 7). 
After the Battle of Warsaw in August 1920, the Poles 
pushed the Bolsheviks back to the River Bug. The 
front occupied the line Bresewlodawa—East of River 
Bug—Chelm to Kowel railroad—West of River Bug. 
On September 10th the Poles attacked to the east. 
Two infantry divisions and a cavalry corps advanced 
on Luck to push the Bolsheviks toward Sarny, and 
two infantry divisions and a mixed group advanced to- 
ward Kowel, the object of the attack being to surprise 
the Bolsheviks who were preparing for an offensive 
intended for September 12th. It was planned to use 
an armored force to make a flank raid on Kowel and, 
in preparation for this, Polish infantry advanced 
rapidly against Mokrany on September 9th, taking it 
on September 11th. The armored force was organized 
at Wlodawa on September 10th and consisted of 11 
armored cars (8 Fords, 2 Whites, and 1 Packard), 
two batteries of field artillery drawn by trucks, and 
two battalions of infantry carried in trucks. Kowel 
was to be raided via Wlodawa-Mokrany simultaneously 
with the infantry attack. 

The Bolsheviks believed the taking of Matoryta and 
Mokrany to be only local, threatening Kobryn, and 
threw in their last reserves northwest of these points, 
leaving the Brese-Kowel Road open. 
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At 10:00 A.M. the armored force set out for Mokrany 
with an advance guard consisting of three Ford ang 
one White armored cars, half a battalion of infantry. 
and a half battery of field artillery; two |ord 
armored cars a mile in rear as connecting files; they 
the main body of one and a half battalions of infantry. 
and a half battery of field artillery and the sup. 
ply trucks and a rear guard of two Ford and one 
White armored cars. By evening a distance of {forty 
miles had been traversed. After a halt the column 
resumed the march at 1:00 A.M. on September 12. At 
2:00 A.M. Horniki was captured by the advance guard 
and shortly afterward stiff resistance was Overcome at 
Ratno where the Reds set fire to a bridge which col- 
lapsed just after the last car had crossed. At Bucyn 
a Red battery astride the road attempted to stop the 
advance but machine gun fire from the ears scattered 
the gunners. The advance guard then continued ful! 
speed into Kowel. 

In the meantime the main body of the armored force 
had been delayed because of an artillery engagement 
between the field artillery batteries and three Bolshevik 
armored trains which had moved from Brese and 
Chelm toward Kowel. Several armored ears and trucks 
were damaged. One train finally withdrew to Kowel 
and the other two retreated to the northwest. The 
main body then continued on Kowel, reaching the 
city at 4:00 P.M. The appearance of armored ears in 
numbers quickly disorganized the Reds and two of 
their infantry divisions retreated in considerable dis- 
order. The infantry and artillery of the armored force 
(using captured guns as well) oceupied defensive posi- 
tions east and west of the town while the armored cars 
patrolled the roads all night long. The Reds counter. 
attacked once during the night unsuccessfully. 

At 10:00 A.M. on September 13th the advance guard 
of the infantry advancing along the railroad from 
Chelm entered Kowel, the Reds retreated eastward to 
either side of the city, toward Sarny. Much matériel 
was captured as well as all of the Red 12th Army 
Headquarters documents, and the strength and morale 
of the Bolsheviks were appreciably weakened as results 
of this action. 

Bou Ganous, September 26-27, 1925 (See Map 8). 
During the campaign against the Riffs in 1925 an 
action took place which was characteristic of this 
campaign. There were many French blockhouses or 
advanced posts requiring relief from time to time and 
the affair at Bou Ganous Blockhouse is an example 
of the tactics involved in such a relief. The Riffs were 
elusive and mobile and this action was one of the few 
where tank crews could actually see their targets and 
deliver close range and effective fire. 

The post of Bou Ganous was part of the front and 
was garrisoned by a battalion of infantry. The 
principle employed was to skirt the post to be relieved 
or to pass it, preventing by fire, infiltration or attack 
while the relief was being carried out. When com- 
pleted, the tanks protected the withdrawal of the re- 
lieved infantry. 

In the relief of Bou Ganous, two tank platoons 
advanced through Hammar, a native village, swinging 
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FIG. 8. BOU GANOUS — SEPTEMBER 1925 


north and then west to the crest of Hill 505 where the 
Riffs had defensive positions. One tank company on 
the left flank advanced northwest and then due north 
on Lalla Chakria. One platoon advanced toward Bou 
Ganous with orders to exploit beyond the blockhouse. 
The relieving infantry battalion occupied the center 
of the line advancing toward Bou Ganous. The general 
line of departure corresponded roughly with the lower 
edge of the sketch map. In this action, as in the others 
in this campaign, the French tank platoons consisted 
of three tanks instead of the customary five. 

The tanks left the line of departure a half hour 
ahead of the infantry in order to reach their objectives 
well ahead of them. Observation from a captive bal- 
loon and from commanding heights had been carried 
out well in advance and the relief was well time- 
tabled and prepared. The relief was carried out, the 
tanks assisting for a day and a night with no losses 
in spite of the presence of over a thousand Riffs. 

Datta Khel, May 1930 (See Map 9). Another ex- 
ample of frontier warfare against semi-civilized tribes 
has been selected from a number of similar affairs in 
British India. 

After two months of unrest, native tribesmen in- 
vested two British posts on the northwest frontier, one 
at Datta Khel, northwest of Razani, and one at Boya, 
north of Razani. The attackers were driven off at 
Boya but Datta Khel was hard pressed and other 
tribesmen were preparing to join the rebels. An in- 
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fantry relief column moved out from Razmak to Razani 
on its way to Datta Khel on May 14th. The road 
through Razmak Pass branches off at Razani and it 
was necessary, in order to get to Datta Khel, to follow 
the rough stream bed from that point to Datta Khel. 
Because of this the first day’s rations were carried 
by trucks for issue at Razani and two days’ more were 
earried by mule carts for the following days. Since 
the road from Razani to Datta Khel is impassable to 
motor vehicles they were used only for the first step 
in the journey. 

British armored car companies consist of four see- 
tions of four cars each. One armored car company 
(less one section) assisted the advance guard. Two 
Carden Loyd machine gun carriers had been sent to 
Razmak for experimental purposes and could have 
made the entire journey to Datta Khel but the Brigade 
Commander was unwilling to use experimental vehicles 
for the purpose, although their use in the rear guard 
was recommended by the commander of the armored 
car company. 

Two sections of armored cars preceded the advance 
guard to the top of Razmak Pass. They then took up 
commanding positions on road bends overlooking 
coulees and arroyos while the two machine gun carriers 
climbed and remained in observation on two com- 
manding ridges. The advance through the pass was 
without incident and the armored vehicles regained 
their positions at the head of the column. On emerg- 
ing from the pass, one infantry company of the advance 
guard picketed Pariat Hill. An infantry platoon, 
across the river between the road and Zur Kot, covered 
their withdrawal. The flanks of both infantry groups 
and their withdrawal were covered by the Carden 
Loyds stationed on the two knolls south of Zur Kot. 
This move caused about 50 tribesmen to disperse to 
their villages. 

One section of armored cars moved on with the 
advance guard to Razani where the rations on trucks 
were distributed. One section and the Carden Loyds 
remained in observation at the bottom of the pass while 
the main body passed through them. After this they 
followed the rear guard. The Carden Loyds moved 
across country parallel with the rear guard and 200 
yards to the left, observing the Khaisora Valley. When 
the armored ears could no longer follow they returned 
and convoyed the trucks back to Razmak. 





(VERY BRORER SHALE) 





FIG. 9. RELIEF OF DATTA KHEL 
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After the relief of Datta Khel, the column returned 
and was met at Razani by a supply train accompanied 
by the armored vehicles on May 17th. Two mountain 
batteries covered the rear guard withdrawing into 
Razmak Pass, while the Carden Loyds formed flank 
protection for the artillery. 

Had more tracked vehicles been available, the pres- 
sure on Datta Khel might have been relieved the same 
day or they could have operated from a supply base 
at Razani, without giving the tribesmen a day’s warn- 
ing of a punitive column as occurred here. However, 
they were not available and the infantry and mountain 
artillery were required to complete the most dangerous 
part of the relief without any aid from armored ve- 
hicles. 

Kiangwan, February 20-29, 1932 (See Map 10). The 
most recent action in which tanks took part and about 
which some details are available, was the Battle of 
Kiangwan, near Shanghai, China, in February, 1932. 

The Japanese had made considerable use of armored 
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cars in the street fighting in the Hongkew and Chapei 
sections of Shanghai but with poor general effect. 
The scene of action shifted from Shanghai to the right 
flank of the line extending from Shanghai to Woosung, 
where a determined attack was made by the Japanese. 
Here too, unexpected resistance was met. With the 
landing of additional troops, the Japanese decided on 
a center penetration opposite Kiangwan. 
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The initial attack was made on February 201 


ang 
the Chinese retired from the Race Course are. }y 
the ground changed hands continually. On Febryary 
21st, Fuhtan University was occupied by the Jap ney 


but not until heavy artillery was brought up couli 
the envelopment of the Chinese at the Race (yrs, 
be completed, although the Japanese advanced 4 ¢; 
siderable distance north and south of Kiangwan. A boy; 
5:00 P.M. the Chinese retired to Kiangwan prope: 

The ground was flat and normally suitable for tay; 
activity except for the canals and the numerous vraye 
which dotted the country like small haycocks. Ths, 
latter gave admirable shelter to the Chinese machin, 
gun crews and were difficult to neutralize by tanks o; 
artillery. The weather was cold and rainy and thy 
ground was poor for tanks at this particular time 

A battalion of tanks was brought up to assist j) 
the attack on the 21st, consisting of six Medium Osaks 
and sixteen modified Renault NCM 27 tanks. T)y 
medium tanks were used as mobile artillery firing 
from more or less fixed positions while the light tanks 
accompanied the infantry but held to the roads 1 
a great extent. The Japanese 7th Infantry Regimen 
attacked from the northwest with twelve light tanks 
and the 5th Regiment attacked from the southeast 
with four, three of which were upset by road mines 

On the night of the 21st the Chinese line was pierced 
north of Kiangwan. Following their advantage, th 
Japanese again attacked Kiangwan on the 22nd fron 
the northwest and south with tanks and assisted by 
artillery and bombing planes without gaining an) 
ground. Another attack just before dawn on the 24t! 
failed. The tanks, much the worse for wear, had bee! 
withdrawn before this attack. The Chinese immedi 
ately counter-attacked but were halted by artillery fire 
Kiangwan now formed a deep salient as the Chines: 
had retired about two miles both north and south o! 
the city. 

The ground about the city was fought over listlessly 
for a day or two longer until the landing of another 
Japanese infantry brigade at Liu Ho and another 
determined attack on Kiangwan foreed the ecapitula 
tion of the Chinese troops on the 29th. Woosung fe! 
a day or two later and the Chinese then retired beyond 
the 12 mile limit established by the Japanese. 

Mud, canals, and the many graves made the use 0! 
tanks difficult. Japanese morale seemed low in al! 
branches of their service and correspondingly high in 
the Chinese Army. 

Armored and other motor vehicles are of great valu 
but only when properly used. Infantry officers in 
particular should study their limitations as well as 
their possibilities in order that such vehicles may be 
employed to greatest advantage. This is perhaps the 
outstanding lesson in the study of any action in which 
fighting motor transportation has played a part. 
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News of Victory 


The Turning Point, July, 1918* 


By Thomas M. Johnson 


\ four summer days in 1918, the world ceased to 
fear German domination, and turned its eyes to- 
ard victory. 

There were no seers then, to divine that victory 
would come in four months. There were only many 
anxious, hoping men and women who read with deep 
thankfulness that the last great German attack had 
failed, then that the first great Allied counter attack 
had sueceeded. 

They could know little of how such news of victory 
was gathered, written, sifted through the censorship, 
finally eabled home for them to read. That is one of 
the few stories of the A.E.F, still untold. Told now, 
from the viewpoint of the newspaper correspondents 
who wrote the news, who had ‘‘ box seats’’ at the climax 
of the great drama, it may help in seeing more clearly 
ow the tide turned. Here it is, as it happened from 
lay to day. 

An old friend of ours, a major in the general staff, 
stopped at Meaux on the afternoon of July 14, 1918, 
and was given the best entertainment the Hotel de la 
Sirene afforded. He left in rosy good humor. 

‘Better come and see us,’’ he said. ‘‘Our new Corps 
P.C.’s up north in the Forest of Villers-Cotterets. 
You'd be interested.”’ 

That night, despatches written and the last Paris 
courier gone, we thought it over. Was the major ‘‘tip- 
ping us off’’ to something, and if so, what? Then there 
struck upon the night a sound that banished specula- 
tion. 

‘‘Thump - thump - thump - ump - ump. Thump-ump 
ump! Thump-thump!”’ 

For two weeks we had been straining our ears for 
it—the simultaneous erash of four thousand cannon 
preparing the way for the great German ‘‘Friedens- 
sturm,’’ the ‘‘Peace Drive’’ that was to ed the war 
with a peace of Deutschland tiber Alles. 

Would the Germans succeed? It seemed terribly 
possible in the tense days of early July, 1918. They 
had been attacking since March, and twice had almost 
broken through. This would be their supreme effort. 
Had the Allies reserves of men and strength left to 
withstand another sledgehammer blow? Could they 
hold on until the Americans could at last make them- 
selves felt? Were our new divisions coming fast 
enough ? 

Paris was what the Germans were after—their ulti- 
mate objective. Little over a month before, they had 
reached Chateau-Thierry, only forty miles from the 
Freneh eapital, and now the apex of the Marne salient 
formed in that successful drive. Expecting a renewal 
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of the attack, French and Americans had prepared for 
a strong defense the southern and eastern faces of the 
Marne salient and the Champagne front, beyond 
Rheims. On each flank, at Chateau-Thierry and in 
Champagne, an American division held the front line. 
Other American troops were in close reserve, though 
most of the line was held by the French. The blow 
would fall soon, that we knew. 

Across the Atlantic, 110,000,000 people waited, know- 
ing that their own flesh and blood must be in the path 
of the Friedenssturm. Many had already left Paris, 
and many of those who remained were packed up, 
ready for flight. In Meaux, on the Paris road just 
behind the front, we newspaper correspondents at- 
tached to the A.E.F. waited to tell the world the out- 
come. We had all sent to our papers, within the last 
few days, despatches based upon the reports of the 
American and Allied intelligence services, and reading 
somewhat like this: 

‘* All signs point to an early resumption of the Ger- 
man offensive, in which, as the number of American 
troops in France increases, Americans have a steadily 
increasing interest. For this same reason time becomes 
increasingly important to the Germans. If they have 
rebuilt their worn-out divisions at the usual rate, fol- 
lowing the battles of a month ago, they should be ready 
to renew their attack with fifty divisions (five to six 
hundred thousand men) some time within the next 
fortnight.’’ 

And now that time had come. That was the only 
meaning of the drumming roar we heard, of the great 
white light in the pitch black sky toward Chateau- 
Thierry—the flashes from many gun muzzles. We 
felt a creeping at the hair-roots. We looked at our 
watches. 

‘* Eleven-thirty,’’ 
morrow all right.’’ 

Next morning, July 15, 1918, began early with Ger- 
man long range shells exploding in Meaux, and the 
rumble of smashed stone falling. Along the Rue 
Nicolas, shopkeepers began putting down iron shutters 
and packing up. The black eyes of little Napoleon 
popped almost out of his head as he served breakfast 
in the dining room of the Sirene, deserted by all but 
ourselves, but Napoleon would stick. 
pas,’’ he said. 

There was hubbub in the Censor’s office as the press 
association men struggled to get off hurriedly written 
‘*flashes’’ by the early courier to Paris, whose motor- 
eyele chugged impatiently below in the cobbled court- 
yard. A voice arose: 

‘*Why can’t I say the Germans are shelling Meaux, 


someone said, huskily. ‘‘It’s to- 


‘*Tls ne passeront 
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Captain? My God, don’t you suppose they know it?’’ 

One of our number carefully stowed his Corona in 
the car, explaining; 

**Can’t tell where we'll finish up tonight. War 
correspondent without a typewriter wouldn’t be much 
use.”’ 

Our nearest source of news was some fifteen miles 
along the Chateau-Thierry road, in La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre where the First American Corps had its head- 
quarters. There we found the Chief of Intelligence, 
Colonel Williams, red-eyed and pale-faced from lack 
of sleep,—as indeed, everyone was those days and 
nights. 


‘*What is it, and how’s it going?’’ we asked, as 


breathiessly as professional pride permitted. ‘‘We 
heard their barrage at 11:20 last night—’’ 
**Eleven twenty?’’ The Colonel shot back. ‘‘That 


was our barrage. Theirs started at midnight. We 
knew what was coming, and had the jump. Every- 
thing’s going fine. Notebooks ready ?’’ 

Then he told us. Early that morning, following 
their great barrage, most of the heavily reinforced 
Seventh and First German armies had attacked 
Americans and French on the southern and eastern 
faces of the Marne salient, and in the Champagne, a 
front of fifty miles. The immediate objectives were 
the encirclement of Rheims and the capture of Chalons 
and Epernay, the ultimate objective, Paris. But Mar- 
shal Foch had been well prepared for this ‘‘Fried- 
enssturm.’’ 

German prisoners taken the day before had told 
that the German artillery preparations was to start 
exactly at midnight, so the French and American ar- 
tillery—some of the latter fresh from the training 
camps and firing their first shots at the front—had 
opened a counter-preparation forty minutes before. 
Nevertheless, the German infantry had come forward 
at times varying from 3:30 to 4:15 in the morning. 
It was too soon yet to say that the ‘‘Friedenssturm”’ 
was broken, but it seemed to be checked. The German 
losses had been terrific. This was the news that was 
reaching the Corps from various points along the line. 

On the right, in the Champagne, the French and the 
42nd American Division, the Rainbow, had evacuated 
the advanced positions. Immediately the Germans en- 
tered the abandoned ground they had been struck by 
a terrible artillery fire that had withered them. Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s ‘‘elastiec defence’’ had worked. 

In the center, near Epernay, some ground had been 
lost, but nothing vital. On the left and nearest us the 
fighting had been and still was desperate. The Third 
American Division, on the Marne just east of Chateau- 
Thierry, had been forced to give some ground. There 
was the place for the ‘‘hot news’’ that morning. 

As we crossed the Marne beyond La Ferté, there 
came over us the battlefield mood, exaltation striving 
with depression, and repressed excitement yet appre- 
hension that sharpened some faculties, blunted others. 
The bridge was strongly guarded and one of its spans 
charged, ready to be blown up if the Germans got too 
close. Over it, toward the front, rumbled wagon 
trains, and coming back, ambulances. The sound of 
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the guns, always louder, meant that we were nearing 
the front of the front. 

After the bridge, we drove through troops moving 
in the same direction as ourselves, in their faces the 
taut, hard look of the front. In some woods aroge 
clouds of smoke, and branches and leaves were tossed 
into the air as shells burst. 

We reached Chateau la Doultre, southeast of Cha. 
teau Thierry, Third Division headquarters, in the 
middle of a staff conference. Col. Kelton, Chief of 
Staff, had traced upon the map the situation since the 
first shock of the German attack had, apparently, dis. 
lodged a part of the division from its advanced posi- 
tion. The French 125th Division on the Third’s right 
had been forced to give more ground and the French 
Corps, commanding both units, had ordered them to 
withdraw somewhat to a stronger prepared position. 
General Dickman, the division commander, leaned for- 
ward, steel helmet tilted over his nose, lower jaw thrust 
forward, his whole powerful figure denoting pugnacity. 
He glared through his thick glasses, as if he actually 
saw those Germans in his frontline. 

‘*Well, damn it, let’s get ’em out of there,’’ he said 
Then the door closed. 

That was a special, vivid bit of history. It meant 
the launching of an American counter-attack, first of 
the day on the Allied side, and the sending to the 
French higher command of this now famous letter; 

“We regret being unable on this occasion to follow the 
counsels of our masters the French, but the American flag 
has been forced to retire. This is unendurable and none of 
our soldiers would understand their not being asked to do 
whatever is necessary to re-establish the situation. At present 
it is humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country’s 
honor. We are going to counterattack.” 

French G.H.Q. seized upon the letter as propaganda 
to prove that the new American troops not only would 
fight, but preferred to. Published in American news- 
papers, it aroused great enthusiasm. But the writer’s 
name was not given, and authorship has been attrib- 
uted to this day to almost everyone but General Dick- 
man. The mere fact that the Americans had counter 
attacked was hailed by London newspapers as ‘‘the 
best feature of the day’s news.’’ 

The defence of the Marne against the Friedenssturm 
on July 15 was one of the most cleanly successful and 
and heroic exploits of American troops in France. 
The Third Division held the southern bank of the 
river from the eastern edge of Chateau Thierry for 
some seven miles to beyond Mezy, where the smaller 
Surmelin flowed from the south, into a northward loop 
of the Marne. This was the nearest point on the battle- 
front to Paris forty miles away. 

The division’s inexperienced artillery, some of which 
had got into position only that night, began its counter- 
preparation a half-hour before the German barrage 
eame down. After that, when the horses were killed, 
the men time after time drew up by hand through 
intense shellfire limbers loaded with shells to feed the 
guns. After the German barrage came the gas, then 
dense clouds of smoke. The German infantry had been 
badly cut up by the fire of our green artillery, but 
they came on. 
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They came in boats, or at a shallow place, wading 
and swimming, or across pontoon bridges. The scene 
suggested the Styx—the darkness, the oily smoke 
clouds, the boats filled with gray men like gnomes in 
their gas masks and seuttle-shaped steel helmets. 

Along the river bank and behind the railway em- 
bankment waited the advanced posts of the 4th, 7th, 
30th and 38th Infantry, all old regular regiments. 
They were ‘‘filled up with rookies’’ but they were 
profanely certain that their rifles could stop the whole 
(German army—so straight did they shoot. 

They threw hand grenades into some boats, and 
blew them up. They picked off the crews of some— 
the non-eoms calmly calling out distance and windage 

so that the boats drifted full of corpses. But at 
Mezy two pontoon bridges were rapidly built and 
crossed by troops of the Tenth and Thirty-sixth Ger- 
man divisions—both shock units. They attacked south 
and southwest. The attack southwestward was held 
after a slight withdrawal by the Thirtieth and Seventh 
Infantry along the Fossoy-Crezancy road about a mile 
south of the Marne. But the Thirtieth didn’t inform 
the Thirty-eight of its withdrawal, so when the 125th 
French Division on its right and east was forced back 
also the Thirty-eighth found itself, around ten o’elock 
in the morning, in about as tight a box as could be 
imagined. 

The regiment defended with some 3,000 men eight 
miles of trenches facing three directions, west, north 
and east, with the east or right flank nearly six miles 
long! Luckily Colonel Ulysses Grant McAlexander— 
expecting ‘‘to fight it out on that line’’—had ordered 
a few nights before that trenches be dug along the 
western heights of the Surmelin, facing east. It was 
this foresight, and the bravery of the troops, that made 
possible suecessful defence against the two German 
divisions that now attack the regiment on the right 
and left. 

Again the rifle came into its own. Firing coolly 
aimed shots, these ‘‘rookie regulars’’ beat back the 
attacking columns seeking to surround them. Arrtil- 
lery and machine-guns helped, but of the five thou- 
sand German dead that were buried later on the Third 
Division’s front, many had the single round hole that 
the Springfield bullet makes. 

Censorship rules at the time and long afterward 
prevented the regiment or its commander being named 
in news despatches, though this was one of the finest 
feats of arms in American military history. 

General Dickman didn’t like the French order to 
withdraw. He proposed to get the Germans out of 
the part of his original front line that they still held. 
He ordered a counter-attack. The infantry of the 
Third Division went forward as if fresh and untouched 
by battle. They found some of the American advanced 
posts still holding out along the Marne, surrounded 
by heaps of German dead. By nightfall the only Ger- 
mans south of the Marne in the division sector were 
prisoners, wounded, and dead. Then the French order 
to withdraw was obeyed. So the Friedenssturm ended 
—so far as the Third was concerned. Not another 
German crossed the Marne on their front. 
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But long before night came we were on our way 
back toward Meaux, for the news of the early day 
must be sent as soon as might be. We passed Penn- 
sylvania Guardsmen of ‘‘Daddy’’ Muir’s 28th Divi- 
sion coming up in support—they did fine work later 
—and the ambulances were fewer. 

The censor’s office was a battlefield too. Corre- 
spondents, full of their ‘‘story,’’ strove to get it on 
the wires as quickly as possible, in all its import of 
hope and cheer. The Meaux telegraph wire was, as 
usual, choked with military messages. Motorcycle 
couriers to Paris were our only reliance. 

Early in the morning the censorship had been tight, 
but as more and more good news came in, it had re- 
laxed somewhat. We were now permitted to say that 
*‘the first stage’’ of the Friedenssturm ‘‘appeared to 
have been checked’’ or something similarly cautious 
and safe. 

Men came in from the Champagne front, a hundred 
miles away, dust-covered and dog-tired, but aglow with 
what had happened there. Their facts came largely 
from Colonel Douglas McArthur, dashing Chief of 
Staff of the Rainbow Division, who was accurate and 
dependable but never spoiled a good story and so was 
ealled ‘‘the correspondents’ friend.’’ 

The Rainbow, with New York Irish and ‘‘ Alabams’ 
in the front line, had endured hours of hellish shellfire 
on the ‘‘intermediate position’’ awaiting the German 
infantry. Little knots of men in blue came drifting 
back. They were of the new ‘‘Polish army,’’ they said 
in fair English, being mostly Polish-American volun- 
teers. 

‘The hell ye are the Polish Army,”’ 
plied. ‘‘Ye’re Americans, like us. 
us, and fight.’’ 

And they did. 

Finally the Germans got through the advanced zone 
of ruined trenches and barbed wire that the French 
had evacuated, and then shelled to bits. They were 
shaken and decimated, but discipline held and they 
came on. They had tanks and cavalry, but the 75’s 
blew up the one and the machine guns cut to pieces the 
other. The gray-clad infantry attacked again and 
again. They never penetrated the Rainbow position. 
The division interpreter had translated General 
Gouraud’s famous order before the battle to read ; ‘‘It 
will be a beautiful day.’’ It was—in one sense. 

Next morning the early news was still good, and it 
got better during the day. The Paris newspapers— 
**Dyly Myle! Cheeckago!’’—were very optimistic, but 
not yet would the French censor let them speak of 
**La Victoire’? which means much more to a French- 
man than does ‘‘Victory’’ to an Englishman or 
Americans. A quick trip to La Ferté gave the news 
that there had been no more German attacks, since 
the previous evening. 

Now, in the meantime, a short, jaunty man in a 
blue-gray uniform, with a keen eye, who has been de- 
scribed as the greatest military thinker of modern 
times, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, wrote a telegram to 
General Mangin, a stocky, iron-jawed Colonial brought 
from retirement because Marshall Foch thought, as 
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Lincoln said of Grant; ‘‘I can’t spare this man; he 
fights.”’ 

If we had known of that telegram on the morning 
of July 16th, perhaps we should not have been talking 
to the Intelligence officers of the French 38th Corps, 
asking them the results of their systematic interroga- 
tion of German prisoners taken on the Marne—yet 
what they told us was well worth hearing. 





‘*He is not the same Boche at all! they exclaimed 
with shining eyes. ‘‘He loses his morale! Regardez!’’ 

Diaries, letters, postcards taken from prisoners, 
stenographie reports of conversations with them, told 
almost the same story—discouragement, disbelief in 
eventual! victory, occasionally even distrust of their 
officers. The most precious story of all was how the 
Kaiser, assured that the ‘‘Friedenssturm’’ would sue- 
ceed, had watched the vain assault from an observation 
post on the northern heights of the Marne. 

Later the German attacks were resumed, but they 
were weaker. Slowly they were obliged to give back 
some of the scanty strip of ground taken from the 
Allies in the first rush. Not only had the Friedens- 
sturm failed, but the German Seventh and First 
Armies were in a worse position than when the ‘‘ Peace 
Drive’’ started, troops and supplies crowded down in 
the Marne salient, with none too many road communi- 
cations. 

At the close of still another day, checking over our 
notes and planning our ‘‘stories’’ as we rode along, 
we ran into a long train of trucks filled with American 
troops, their eyes ringed with dust. At the main 
crossroads in La Ferté, they left us. Later Wood 
said, he of the long nose for news: 

‘*Say, those troops turned north.’’ 

Now, from La Ferté the battle front of the Friedens- 
sturm was not north but east, toward Chateau Thierry 
and the Marne, Rheims and the Champagne. But the 
trucks had taken the northern road. Our maps showed 
that it ran to the Forest of Villers-Cotterets, and 
Soissons. Why was that? They were going away from 
the battle. 

Our chauffeur remarked : 

‘*Them was Marines—Second Division.’ 

The Second was at that time the only battle-exper- 
ienced American Division. 

That evening someone sauntered in to ‘‘swap dope’’ 
and said: 

‘““What are kilted troops—Scotch—doing around 
here? I saw some today, headed north.’’ 

The natural reply was: ‘‘ Forget it, you can’t write 
it, anyway.’’ Troop movements were, of course, taboo 
in despatches. But it set one thinking again—troops 
going north, toward the Forest of Villers Cotterets, 
away from the battle. 

Late that night there was a telephone call from 
French G.H.Q., which delighted to move in ways mys- 
terious to Americans, when it concerned news. Early 


, 


next morning came a bang on the door and the brief 
announcement : 

‘‘Cars start early today—something doing!’’ 

It was a perfect morning, the 18th of July, the sky 
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blue, the sun bright, but there was dark mystery jy 
the censor’s office. 

‘Drive north,’’ was all they would tell us, ‘‘north. 
to the Forest of Villers-Cotterets.”’ 

That was where the Second Division had been going 
in their trucks, whither the kilted troops were headed, 
where the new Third Corps headquarters were sta- 
tioned, where our friend the Major had said we'd be 
interested. It was some thirty miles from us, on the 
western face of the Marne salient, not the southern 
or the eastern where the Friedenssturm had _ been 
stopped. 

When finally our cars slid into the forest, the noise 
of a great artillery fire was in our ears, and we saw 
that up here a new and great battle had commenced. 
The forest was filled with a new army, French, Ameri- 
eans, British, Moroccans, Algerians, that had struck 
the Germans at dawn that morning. Its guns were 
crashing amid the trees, its supplies going forward 
along the forest roads. 

With a sudden flood of relief, it came over us that 
here was the full answer to the fears and anxieties of 
the Allied world. The Allies had the strength stil] 
not only to smash into defeat the great German drive, 
but to turn the tables, to catch the Germans in their 
moment of confusion,—to counter-attack! And the 
Americans were in it, playing at last a grand role. 

Down woodland paths, dappled with filtered sun- 
shine, came bandaged men in olive drab. 

‘*Second Division,’’ they said. ‘‘Twenty-third In- 
fantry. Ninth Infantry and the Marines are a little 
farther ahead. It’s a big show, I guess. Surprise 
attack—French and ‘Marocs’ and us and the First 
Division and a lotta tanks. Dunno about the others, 
but we got where they told us to go. Got a cigarette?’’ 

They had the cocky look of the ‘‘ walking wounded”’ 
of a victorious army, proud of having done their part. 

Familiar faces were at a thronging crossroads where 
Second Division headquarters had been not long be- 
fore. It had moved ahead now. 

‘*General Harbord is up farther front,’’ they told 
us. ‘*The Division’s kind of balled up, just got here 
in time for a running jump-off, but we’re going ahead. 
We sure are! Two or three miles already! General 
Bullard’s in Taillefontaine, right ahead, big chateau. 
He’s commanding a new Corps, the Third. 

Our friend the Major stood on the steps of that 
chateau, grinning broadly. 

‘*Told you you’d be interested up here,’’ he said. 

General Robert Lee Bullard, by correspondents best 
beloved of Pershing’s Generals, who knew how to give 
out news, greeted us in his high Southern draw]: 

‘Well, gentlemen, always on hand when there's 
trouble, I see. I'll tell you what I can—I know they 
won't let you write it all.’’ 

“This is a big thing, nothing puny about it,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘It’s Marshal Foch’s doing. We are a part 
of the Tenth French Army commanded by Genera! 
Mangin, attacking the right flank of the Seventh Ger- 
man army on the western face of the Marne salient 
from here near Soissons south to Chateau Thierry— 
that’s more than 25 miles—while its center and left 
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flank on the Marne and near Rheims are all tangled 
up with what’s left of their Friedenssturm. It looks 
is if we had caught them off their balance, or at least 
not expecting us, struck them in a weak place. 

‘“We may, I say we may, gobble up a couple of 
hundred thousand Germans in the Marne salient, if we 
ean eut it off quickly. 

‘We'll give the old Boche a good licking, anyway. 
Our advance has gone far enough already so that our 
artillery can heavily shell Soissons, which is his main 
road center, and the Soissons-Chateau Thierry high- 
way which is his main road, in the salient. He’il 
have to give up the Marne salient and retreat to the 
Vesle, a long way from Paris. 

‘‘Now here is what, I suppose, is the American 
‘human interest’ ’’, General Bullard continued, smil- 
ing mischievously. ‘‘The spearhead of the attack is 
right here between the Aisne and the Oureq with the 
First Morocean Division, supposedly the best French 
shock division, in the center, and on the left and right, 
the First and Second American. The Fourth and 26th 
American are in it, too, but farther south. If this 
attack succeeds, it will change the course of the war. 
We and the ‘Maroes’ feel that we have the post of 
honor. Is that what you wanted to know?”’’ 

The General was bombarded with questions. When 
did the attack start? How was it going? 

“It is going well. If it is going according to the 
plans of the High Command, the French cavalry has 
gone through and is near Fere-en-Tardenois,’’ he said. 
Fere-en-Tardenois—ten miles beyond the front! 


“Ah, nach Paris, eh?” 
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‘Is it a breakthrough?’’ We spoke the word almost 
in whispers. 

‘““We don’t know yet. Of course we hope it may 
be.’”’ 

With such big news as this, there was no time to 
lose. We must get farther front for details and 
‘“‘eolor,’’ then ‘‘step on it’’ all the way back to Meaux 
and typewriters and cables. 

First Division headquarters was in a cave near the 
gray stone and red-tiled village of Coeuvres et Valsery, 
which had been on the edge of the front line at 4:35 
that morning when the infantry ‘‘ jumped off.’’ Now, 
the howitzers of the Fifth Field Artillery were firing 
with uptilted barrels, almost at the cave entrance 
Lying on the ground in a hollow were the reserve in 
fantry asleep, oblivious of the noise or, if awake, mak 
ing appropriate remarks to knots of grayclad German 
prisoners. The supreme touch was given by an an 
cient French poilu who greeted a file of Boches: ‘* Ah, 
nach Paris, eh?’’ 

The cave, dimly lighted by stubs of candles, was a 
busy place. In an odor of earth and humanity, a 
sound of buzzing field telephones, clicking equipment 
and hurried bits of conversation in French and 
English sometimes drowned by the blasts of the how 
itzers, the picked First Division staff strove to keep 
the rapid advance under control. From Campbell 
King, unruffled always, George Marsha'l, one of the 
A.E.F.’s ablest staff officers, and Bill Sherman, with 
the German army at his finger-tips, we got a precious 
harvest of facts. 
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‘*Go easy on the breakthrough stuff,’’ they advised. 
‘*We haven’t been counter-attacked yet, but we may be 
at any time. We’ve had no reports from our ad- 
vanced units in some time. Last we heard they were 
going according to schedule. There are all sorts of 
rumors about how far the French cavalry have ad- 
vanced, but they’re only rumors.”’ 

The Allied counter-offensive of the 18th of July, 
1918 was the most audacious and spectacular on the 
western front since 1914—and the most decisive. Con- 
summate generalship outwitted, outmaneuvered the 
German General Staff which believed the Allies had 
no general reserve left and the Americans were not 
yet fit for a big battle. 

That attack was the fulfilment of Marshal Foch’s 
wish, cherished ever since he had become Allied Gen- 
eralissimo in April—to strike back at the Germans. 
He had begun a month before to concentrate troops 
and supplies in the Forest of Villers-Cotterets. Fol- 
lowing the suggestions of both Pershing and Mangin, 
he and General Petain had decided on July 13th and 
14th, to use them to counter attack the moment the 
‘*Friedenssturm’’ was stopped. 

But on the morning of the 15th, Petain, always 
cautious, had a mild attack of ‘‘cold feet.’’ He was 
afraid of the German progress across the Marne, to 
the east of the American Third Division. He did not 
want to risk it, after all. Marshal Foch saw that the 
German progress there would be halted by the defence 
of the Americans. He insisted that the counter at- 
tack be launched as planned, as quickly as possible, 
upon the exposed German right flank. He commenced 
that morning to concentrate with lightning like rapid- 
ity, largely by truck trains, almost his last available re- 
serves. He believed he had sized up the situation cor- 
rectly—was willing to gamble on it. 

On July 10, General Pershing had assured him that 
some American divisions were ready for big things, 
so he now took the First and Second Divisions, the 
most experienced. Sir Douglas Haig sent him two and 
later four, British divisions, one of which, the 15th 
Seottish, were our ‘‘kilted troops.’’ He had almost 
stripped the Paris army of troops. He had a large 
. force of cavalry. In three days and nights there were 
assembled in and around the Forest of Villers-Cot- 
terets and south of it, 300,000 to 400,000 men. On the 
morning of July 18 this foree was hurled on the west- 
ern flank of the vulnerable Marne salient, which was 
jammed full of German troops and supplies, for the 
most part moving southward and eastward. 


Never was a stroke prepared more secretly. Moving 
usually under cover of darkness, men, even most of 
the officers, did not know where they were going. The 
Forest on the night before the attack was a scene un- 
forgetable to those who were there. Troops, tanks, 
guns and supplies moved forward to the jump-off line 
along the few roads, amid a downpour of rain, their 
only light the lightning, while thunderclaps hid from 
German ears the noise of their approach. 

Absolute surprise had been attained. General 
Summerall, skilled artilleryman, told how this time 
there had been practically no artillery preparation to 
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warn the Germans, just one or two minutes concen. 
trated fire upon their front line and batteries, they , 
barrage of shellbursts striding in hundred-yard stri jes 
ahead of the infantry. That and many tanks were || 
there was that day. 

A big reason for the attack’s success was that i; 
was kept secret. Even American G.H.Q. knew but a 
short time before, and as for the American correspond. 
ents, it was thanks only to a few good friends, such 
as the Major, and a certain ability to ‘‘smell a story,”’ 
that we were not as surprised as the Germans. [; 
certainly was not Marshal Foch’s fault we were not. 
Our official notification came but a few hours before 
the jumpoff. 

And if we wanted all the news, we must go forward 
to get it. In the villages of Coeuvres and Cutry, on 
the edge of the battlefield, there was a feel of victory. 
The atmosphere was filled with smoke and gray stone 
dust that exploding shells made. The coneussions 
jarred the air. Through the narrow, roughly paved 
streets pushed the supply trains, trucks, limbers, ra- 
tion and water carts, drivers cursing in a dozen lan- 
guages and dialects. And there was the purple-stained 
Pinard wagon that the poilus said, really won the war. 
No Frenchman could fight without his wine. 

Ambulances came through, singly and in convoys. 
Most of them seemed bound for the emergency hos- 
pital center at Pierrefonds, but many wounded lay 
upon stretchers and the sun beat down upon them, 
and the cobblestones slowly turned dark red. The 
gray dust fell upon the faces gray as dust. 

They wanted water as much as cigarettes, but when 
it was offered, many said: ‘‘Give it to that guy over 
there—he’s got it worse’n me. 

Between Coeuvres and Cutry we passed Feench 
cavalry, dragoons, big men in light blue and silver 
and black, carrying blue steel lances. They trotted 
past the long double line of men and guns and wagons 
that pressed forward along the road as a similar stream 
pressed forward on every eastward road for twenty- 
five miles. 

Beyond Cutry were the wheatfields of unreaped, 
brown wheat that our men had crossed in their first 
rush, a few hours before—the now famous wheatfields 
of Soissons. The old No Man’s Land had been wide 
enough for a few Boche machine gunners to start 
their work. Here and there in the wheat lay the first 
of our men. Every one had fallen facing forward. 

The helmets of parties of the First Engineers just 
showed over the rims of shellholes they were convert- 
ing, with pick and shovel, into shelters. It is called 
‘consolidating the position.’’ 

We came upon infantry. dirty, weary, sweating, at 
the edge of a ravine whence echoed the drumming of 
machine guns. Black shrapnel clouds cracked over- 
head, but the weary doughboys lay in the ditch be- 
side the road, or in little hastily dug foxholes, most 
of them asleep after hours of fighting on top of sleep- 
less days and nights. We got our news in fragments, 
from officers and men. 

‘*We’re held up just now—enfilade fire on the left. 
Goin’ to try again soon’s they clean out that ravine. 
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Son of our officers are gone—machine guns. We 
turned Some of their seventy-sevens on the Heinies 
over there. Do they fight? Well, some do, some don’t. 
We -aught some asleep at first. Machine-gunners are 
the worst, of course. Say, here’s a story for you— 
y.\.c.A. guy got hit, named Bartlett—bringing in 
wounded. Seen any artillery? We need ’em.”’ 

A little farther along, more infantry, remnant of a 
company. Their attack had gone well, they said, 
though ‘‘them Goddam machine gunners’’ mostly 
fought their guns until they were killed on them, 
often with the bayonet. They had sent back a lot of 
prisoners—‘them that behaved.’’ 


On the way back we went into the ditch to let some 
artillery pass. They were a picture of open warfare, 
horses at the gallop, riders plying the whip, gunners 
clinging to limbers. A moment later the sharp re- 
ports of the 75’s were stabbing the air, shells seream- 
ing into the ravine. 

A prisoners’ cage of the Twentieth French Corps, 
under whose tactical direction the First and Second 
American were, was already filling rapidly with men 
in gray, of all ages, shapes and sizes, many in clean 
uniforms, caught fast asleep in their shelters. Those 
American divisions had taken around 2,000 each, it 
appeared. Before the battle ended some days later 
their total was 6,500 prisoners and 134 guns, mean- 
ing that the casualties inflicted by them alone may have 
totalled 25,000. The two divisions had 13,500 killed 
and wounded. 

More stops and more questioning as we drove back 
southward through the still thronging forest gave us 
more information to add to our store. The Second 
Division had, as always, made a splendid, dashing at- 
tack with great success. The Fourth, we heard, had 
done well. 

The west side of the Marne salient had been crushed 
in. The Germans were, as a French staff officer told 
us, ‘bouleverse,’ upset. It was a great day for the 
Allies, the turning point of the crucial campaign of 
1918. Even though we did not eut off and gobble 
up a whole German army, even though the cavalry 
did not reach Fere-en-Tardenois, even though there 
was no big breakthrough—all of which were battle- 
field rumors of the day; the Germans were dealt a 
paralyzing blow. The course of the war was changed. 

On that day the Allies won the initiative from the 
Germans. A week later, with the enemy in retreat to 
the Vesle, Marshal Foch could tell General Pershing, 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Petain that he pro- 
posed from then on to attack, always to attack. At 
last the Allies could do it, he said. The American re- 
serves—arriving 250,000 a month—had tipped the 
scale. The tide had turned. Four months later, the 
war was won. 


But no correspondent could write all even that he 


knew on July 18, much less what he guessed and hoped 
for the future. The ‘‘story’’ that day was a serious 
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responsibility for correspondents and censors alike 
The bigger the news, the more carefully it must be 
written and censored, and this was very big news in- 
deed. Initial success, while it must be told of fully 
and without diminishing its message of cheer to the 
Allied world, must not be exaggerated. The public 
must not be lifted up, only to be dashed down again 
by disappointment. We must not, of course, name 
troop units or quote anyone, general or private. Above 
all, we must not reveal what we knew of troop move- 
ments behind the lines or plans or objectives. 

When we reached the censor’s office in Meaux, we 
found some special instructions. 

**No names of towns captured until after the French 
communique gives them,’’ said Captain Morgan. Don’t 
give the impression we are fighting the war all alone 
—remember most of the troops engaged are French.’’ 

Some of the newly arrived unbuckled Sam Brownes 
and unhooked collars, and unlimbered typewriters. 
Others talked over the ‘‘story’’ while awaiting the late 
French communique. The press association bulletins 
that the counter-attack was launched and American 
troops were in it must have been printed, in New York, 
we thought, in the midday editions of that day’s eve- 
ning papers. A fuller story had been sent off by motor- 
eycle courier leaving Meaux at two in the afternoon 
for Paris. 

Those despatches reached the central telegraph office 
in the Paris Bourse between three and four in the 
afternoon so, allowing five hours time difference be- 
tween New York and Paris, they made the late after- 
noon editions—the Gods and the French operators 
being kind, and the single P.Q. cable working, a rare 
combination then blessedly attained. The urgent rate 
at which much of this news was sent, was 75 cents a 
word. 

‘‘T may cost my outfit a couple thousand dollars 
cable tolls before I finish up tonight,’’ one press as- 
sociation man remarked, ‘‘but I guess it’s worth it.’’ 

Probably American newspapers paid from $25,000 
up for news of that day’s battle, from American press 
headquarters alone. What more they paid for the 
flood of other despatches about it from different 
sources, can only be guessed. 

Nerve-wracked censors worked rapidly with blue 
pencils, by the light of oil lamps and candles, ex- 
plaining why this or that couldn’t go, as nerve-wracked 
writers, keyed up by the emotional tension of the day, 
and struggling against its fatigue, complained at 
changes the censors made in their dispatches. A 
group gathered about the big battle map on the wall, 
awaiting the French communique. The telephone rang, 
and Captain Hartzell took the receiver. 

‘Allo! Allo!”’ he called. ‘‘C’est 
Americaine qui parle!’’ Then; 

‘‘Hey, it’s the French communique. Stand by to 
mark the new front line on the map, someone! Last 
courier ready ?’’ 

So you got the news that, after all, it was a victory. 


le Censeur 











The Red Cross and Its Duty to the 


Ex-Service Man 


HE obligations of the American Red Cross to 

the ex-service men, as well as to those on active 

duty, have their roots in the Treaty of Geneva 

and from its Congressional Charter, and constitute 
one of its most sacred charges. 

During the last year these duties took on a new 

and deep significance because of the exigencies of the 
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recent depression. At no time since the Armistice 
have so many Red Cross chapters and branches been 
engaged in home service work for the ex-service men 
and their families. Not since those crowded days have 
so many cases been handled. In January, (1933) 3,179 
of the 3,700 Red Cross chapters were engaged in relief 





work to ex-service men, and together with the nati 
organization had handled 528,000 cases during the 
year; the largest number reported since the World 
War. 

This important phase of Red Cross work is continy 
ing with the probability that the load will be material- 
ly increased during the period in which unemployment 
remains a major problem. Moreover new legislation. 
with its drastic reductions in federal benefits for 
veterans, and curtailment of hospitalization privileges 
will undoubtedly bring heavier pressure upon the Red 
Cross. This pressure will bear seriously upon com- 
munities and chapters which have carried on during 
the depression, and who will feel the responsibility 

dealing meticulously with the work of obtaining 
preparing and presenting all kinds of claims evidence 
for the ex-service men. No veteran need go to the 
expense of consulting a lawyer as to his status. Tl, 
Red Cross workers exist to give him interpretations 
of the new legislation, and to assist in preparing his 
claims, free of any cost. 

No picture of the Red Cross effort for the ex-service 
men would be complete without featuring the Junior 
Red Cross. Through the adoption of Veterans’ hos 
pitals and Army and Navy hospitals throughout the 
country by schools where the Junior Red Cross is 
established, a mutually helpful relation between the 
boys and girls of our country and its defenders is 
being cherished. To these heroes of the World War 
the children give a quality of hero worship -which 
finds expression in seasonal gifts in such numbers that 
each patient receives a remembrance. In addition to 
these hand-made tributes, the hospitals are supplied 
with flowers, games, place-cards and favors of all kinds 
Girls in cooking classes supply cakes, jams and jellies 
Boys in manual training schools make chess and 
checkerboards, games of all types, besides tables, read- 
ing racks, trays, vases, writing tables, ete. Art classes 
furnish posters and wall decorations. In each schoo! 
this work is done as a classroom project. At the holi- 
days the Juniors give entertainments and carol services 
in the wards. 

During the annual Roll Call of the American Red 
Cross the Juniors give valued assistance at chapter 
offices to those who are soliciting the memberships 
which finance the nation-wide program of the Greatest 
Mother. 
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THE PRIMARY DUTY of government is the national defense —THoMAs JEFFERSON. 
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East of Suez—Colombo 


(The Impressions of an American Woman) 


By Maida Davis Turtle 


Y FIRST impression of Colombo was coal—coal 
to the right of us, coal to the left of us, coal 
all in front of us and coal-dust over all. How 

Singapore ever gained the nickname ‘‘the coalhole of 
the East’’ with Colombo in the running is beyond me. 

Wide, clean and well-paved streets with sidewalks 
nd office buildings just like any other place make the 
business part of the city awfully disappointing and un- 
foreign. But if you for one moment imagine yourself 
on your native heath, the inhabitants quickly dispel 
the idea. Maybe they are afraid that the stranger 
within their gates will be lonely or feel the lack of 
hospitality—anyway, from the moment a sampan 
yes, sampans extend as far as Colombo) lands you 
at the feet of the coal, so to speak, some native has 
you in tow. The first one to attach himself to us 
was an agent of Thomas Cook & Son, and all we heard 
until we turned into that accommodating office in self- 
lefense was his soft, monotonous voice giving minute 
details as to the best and quickest route to his head- 
quarters—soft, but very, very persistent. 

As soon as we were rid of him we were besieged by 
dozens of others, rickshaw men, 
beggars, automobile drivers, 
guides and shop-rustlers in an 
unending stream. These last 
were most objectionable. They 
ean spot a tourist as far as the 
eye can reach and from that mo- 
ment peace, for the unhappy 
tourist, ends. They offer mar- 
velous bargains, unusual oppor- 
tunities in quite good English 
and seem never to grow discour- 
aged or tired. We had one fol- 
low us from the landing until 
we escaped into the hotel for 
lunch two hours later. Verily 
the postage stamp could take 
lessons from a Ceylonese shop- 
keeper. 

And even when you mount 
into a rickshaw you are far 
from safe. Little boys run 
after you with tiny bunches of 
flowers,—flowers that certainly 
do not tempt the beholder—and 
press them upon you. Little 
does it matter how emphatically 
you shake your head in denial, 
the unwelcome blossoms are 


dropped in your lap and a 
small brown hand is thrust 
palm upward under your 
nose. 

Then by and by you are 
inveigled into a shop—which 
is far, far easier than the de- 
parture therefrom. Heaven 
knows the wares are tempting 
enough to cause the most 
strong-minded to linger, but 
added to this legitimate at- 
traction is an even stronger- 
minded proprietor, aided and 
abetted by his family, than 
which there is no larger, and 
all his assistants. The woman 
does not live who ever left 
such a shop in the first bold 
attempt—nor the second or 
third. Each time the way of 
escape is blocked by a most 
ingratiating merchant. Will 
madam not look at this excep- 
tional comb of the finest tor- 
toise—or this exquisite opal 
—or this most unusual bit of 
brass? Madam rather not, 
perhaps; but nine times out of ten madam does, and 
if the good old pocketbook isn’t absolutely flat, the 
chances are that madam becomes the owner. 

And why not? Where else can one find such tor- 
toise-shell at such absurdly low prices—high Spanish 
combs that one has dreamed of possessing all one’s days 
—to be had for a few rupees. Where else are there 
such pearls and turquoises and opals and aquamarines? 
It is my private opinion that the average shop-keeper 
expends far more energy than necessary to make the 
average sale. 

However broad and unromantic the main thorough- 
fares may be, the native quarter is all that can be 
wished, the streets are narrow and dirty and crowded 
with picturesque bullock-carts. The shops are unbe- 
lievably tiny, hardly a yard across and maybe twice 
as long—just room for one small person to be very still 
behind the counter, which is directly on the narrow 
street. Most of these microscopic shops sell jewelry, 
gaudy silver bracelets made of genuine tin and some 
of baser metal gilded a bright yellow to represent gold. 

As long as you keep moving in this wildly native 
quarter all goes well, but just pause a bit in an un- 
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guarded moment and you are so absolutely surrounded 
with curious brown people that it is difficult to gather 
sufficient momentum to move on. All sorts of natives 
they are—old half-blind men, younger ones dressed 
only in a shock of long black hair and a gee-string, 
women with so many and such heavy earrings that 
their lobes almost reach the shoulders, the ears dis- 
figured by holes sometimes an inch in diameter. They 
crowd closely, too closely for comfort, to examine 
minutely every detail of clothing. And just start to 
take a picture and see what happens! They tumble 
over each other to see the kodak, stampede to be in the 
picture and scramble to get paid for having the good- 
ness to pose. 

There are almost as many mosques in Colombo as 
there are pagodas in Rangoon, and it was there that we 
almost entered one. Almost, but not quite, for even 
Mohammedan women may not enter the holy of holies 
—a big pavillion-like room without furniture, images 
or pictures. We were allowed in the outer court where 
the men wash their feet, face, arms and mouth (inside 
as well as out) at a fountain, or rather a big stone 
basin, before going in to pray. The guide who took us 
in, whom we had not solicited and did not need, proud- 
ly announced that he was a Christian, a Roman Catho- 
lie; but upon being told that we were neither, he 
laughed rather sheepishly and said, ‘‘Not me too, I no 
Catholic, me I all time Mohammedan but white people 
no like so I be Christian.”’ 

After we had tipped our chameleon guide and he 
had quarrelled because of its smallness (which is in- 
evitable) and upon seeing that we were adamant 
thanked us profusely for its largeness (the same size, 
mind you, also inevitable) we went back to a main 
street where our rickshaws waited. And there, coming 
down that street toward us was one of the wildest fig- 
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ures I’ve yet encountered. A powerful young native 
with a big can of something, garbage I think, on jis 
shoulder, his long black hair standing out in all direc. 
tions and a dangerous-looking knife thrust through his 
loin-cloth, was dancing with fine abandon and how!) ing 
some weird sound at the top of his lungs. Every now 
and then he would pause in his on-rush and dance even 
more madly, making horrible grimaces. Whether he 
had gone suddenly insane or had only had an unusually 
long drink of hashish I shall probably never know, but 
I do know that without waste of time for inquiry we 
hastily mounted our rickshaws—the better to see, of 
course. 

A drive from the native quarter through the residen- 
tial section and the parks proves that Colombo is a city 
of vivid contrasts. Along the broad boulevard on the 
water-front into Cinnamon Gardens with its comfort- 
able club-houses and spacious homes set in beautiful 
grounds, through the soft green coolness of Victoria 
Park out to the road again for several miles with tea 
and cinnamon plantations on each side, until the bay 
is again in sight and there, on a tiny hill, is a big 
rambling hotel called Mount Lavinia. At its feet is the 
bathing beach and on its high terrace overlooking the 
bay are rustic tables and deep comfortable chairs—an 
ideal place to watch the sun set in glory and paint the 
still waters orange and red and gold—an ideal place in 
which to watch the moon rise. 

And after that the ideal thing to do is to dine at 
that most famous of all Oriental hotels, the Galle Face. 
Coffee will be served in the court at the water’s edge 
and the soft grass under foot and the moon over head 
will weave a spell. And if you are going on west, as we 
were, it will be the last really tropical moon to be seen 
from terra firma, so it should be treated with proper 
respect. 
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Ir Is INTERESTING to compare the populations and the strengths of the regular 
armies of some of the countries ‘‘disarmed”’ by provisions of the Peace Treaty 


with that of Canada: 


Population Regular Army 
.... 6,720,000 22,778 
.... 6,000,000 19,956 
..-. 8,684,000 35,000 
2. 9,935,000 3,623 


—CANADIAN DEFENSE QUARTERLY. 
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An Aid for the Instruction of Small Units 


By 1st Lieutenant Herbert F. McG. Matthews, Infantry 


struction of their units frequently find it con- 

venient, and sometimes necessary, to aid that 
instruetion by the use of charts and pictures. It seems 
to be the tendency to call more and more on pictorial 
presentation to help get our ideas over. This is par- 
ticularly true in the teaching of soldiers, and a lee- 
ture in conjunction with well prepared charts and 
vital pietures will not only make the work more inter- 
esting but will result in more thorough and, there- 
fore, better instruction. 


(5 servtin and platoon commanders in the in- 


The various service schools offer an excel!ent course 
in the preparation of charts and maps, and when one 
has the opportunity to make them they should be used. 
The average company officer, however, has not the 
time necessary to draw and prepare these charts. It 
is to make available the pictures and diagrams of train- 
ing regulations and other publications without someone 
drawing them that the following system, which has 
been successfully used, is discussed. 

The first thing to suggest itself was a cheap ‘‘ Magic 
Lantern’’ or post ecard projector. After looking over 
several available models, one was selected with two 
lights and adjustable lenses, at a cost of eight dollars. 
Following a little experimenting with this machine, 
which, by the way, is operated on the regular 110-volt 
circuit, it was found that, while the enlargement was 


Rear view of projector, showing switch, vertical slot with wing- 
nut in same, book support and lamp. 





Side view of projector, showing method of keeping picture or 
training regulations in place. 

sufficient, the opening in the rear of the projector had 
to be increased in order to permit the use of a train- 
ing regulation or a large book. This was done by 
mounting the machine on the very edge of a small 
table, taking the back off the projector and building 
an adjustable book support behind it. This book sup- 
port is raised or lowered—depending upon the size 
of the book and the portion of the picture or chart 
to be shown—by means of a wing nut moved up or 
down in a vertical slot. The book or training regula- 
tion is kept close to the back of the projector by means 
of two mattress (or automobile seat) springs attached 
between two boards, each about 8” x 12”, the rear 
board having a wing nut, which fits in the same ver- 
tical slot as the wing nut of the book support. 

After making the boo'’s secure against the back of 
the projector, the next problem was the lighting sys- 
tem. Two Westinghouse ‘‘Spotlight’’ 100-watt lamps 
were placed in the light sockets, a snap switch was in- 
stalled on the table on the left of the projector and 
an ordinary 60-watt light, connected in multiple, was 
placed on the right. These, with about twenty feet 
of extension cord, completed the electrical arrangement. 
The closed switch was used because of the danger of 
placing the hand in the dark on an exposed type of 
switch, and it was placed on the left of the machine 
because the right hand of the operator is usually busy 
putting the pictures or charts in place. The 60-watt 
light was installed on the right in order to give the 
operator an opportunity to arrange the books and 
charts from time to time. A closed switch may be 
used with this light if it is desired, although screwing 
the bulb in and out was found satisfactory. 

Trouble was experienced because of the 
amount of heat given off by the projector lights. 
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though two ventilators were installed in the top of the 
machine and several holes had been punched in the 
bottom, still, the heat was so great that if a book or 
chart remained in position very long it was likely to 
be scorched. In order to prevent this, a sheet of 


, 


clear glass, about 9” x 7”, 


was placed in the rear of 





PROJECTOR AND SCREEN. 
The audience sits in front of the screen. The conventional 
signs are placed on the glass of the screen and can be moved 
at will. 


the projector, where it would protect the book from 
the heat. The glass did this but its reflection of the 
two lights threw two large white spots on the image 
and the glass had to be taken out. Later a 12” x7” 
board, with clips to hold the picture or chart, was 
substituted for the two boards and springs. By 
the use of this smaller board the operator was able 
to show various parts of the picture and could move 
it out of position from time to time to prevent scorch- 
ing. 

The screen was made by using a clear piece of 
glass, 36” x 36”, set in a wood frame made from 
2144” x14” stock, with cloth stretched tightly across 
the rear and tacked in place. This frame was then 
mounted on two wood supports and provided a screen 
351,” square, the lowest part of which was 24” from 
the floor. The glass used on the front to prevent in- 
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jury to the cloth from use of a pointer, also provi: es 
a means for placing and moving conventional sic 
so necessary in the use of map problems. Moister 
paper, adhesive paper or tape, or rubber vacuum e¢ 
(which may be purchased at any ten cent store) 
quite satisfactory for attaching these signs. 

The projector is operated from in front of the au 
ence, the sereen being placed between the machine a) ( 
the students. For those sitting directly in front 
the screen the lights of the projector immediately | 
hind it destroyed the picture, so it was necessary 
tilt the machine slightly and raise the screen a bit 
order to get the ‘‘line of site’’ 
above the audience. 


S 


of the projector a litt): 


The distance from the screen to the projector va 
ries from five to eight feet, depending upon the pi 
ture you are showing and just how much you desir 
it enlarged. Due to the fact that the room is dar} 
ened, the movements of the operator do not tend 
become an interest-destroying factor. This same set 
up, however, has been used successfully in a lighted 
room,—in the Medical School at the Mt. Alto Veterans’ 
Hospital,—where a hood of dark cloth covers the beam 
from the projector to the screen. By adding wings 
to this hood, at the machine, all movements of th 
operator could be concealed from the audience; or, 
if space is available and two rooms are handy for the 
purpose, the projector could be installed in one, th 
audience seated in the other, and the sereen inserted 
in the partition. 

While this project is a long way from being com- 
plete and there are yet many details to be worked out, 
this information is presented for those who have need 
for an outfit of this type. From the few tests actually 
made, much interest has been shown by the students 
and much time has been saved on the part of the in- 
structor. This is one means of showing—without the 
laborious task of ecopying—the many excel!ent pictures 
and diagrams so profusely distributed through our 
training regulations. The only real cost is the lantern 
itself and that can be obtained for a few dollars. The 
glass, wire, switches and lights can be wangled from 
the quartermaster and the average company mechanic 
ean put it together in a few hours. 

For those company commanders whose funds can 
stand it, if they eare to go into the matter further, 
the writer will be glad to supply the name of a civilian 
concern which makes an excellent air-cooled projector 
for around one hundred dollars. This machine is 
used extensively in schools and colleges. 

The outfit described in detail above or the mor 
costly air-cooled projector would prove an excellent 
addition to the instructional equipment of any unit. 
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IN TIME OF PEACE, prepare for war.— WASHINGTON. 








Recognition of Merits and Deficiencies 


By Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry 


NSPECTIONS, competitions, prizes, decorations, 
pennants, citations, rewards, commendation, bawl- 
ings out, and punishments are matters with which 

- army officers are very much concerned in connec- 

nm with our daily work with soldiers. These matters 

mprise the application of practical psychology in 

» work that the government is paying us to do. In 
all of this there is essentially but one purpose—to spur 

- soldier on to his best efforts. The underlying pur- 
pose is to improve the appearance and efficiency of 
uur organizations. Since all of this has but a single 
purpose, a earefnl consideration of how that purpose 
can be achieved to the highest degree and most easily, 
is worthy of some time and thought. 

The degree of desire in the mind of the soldier to 
respond to our will is the crux of the matter. To what 
extent will ‘‘this or that’’ action on our part engender 
in his mind a desire to do our bidding or to what ex- 
tent will it influence him reversely? This all sounds 
very theoretical but, in reality, it is of the highest 
practical importance. If our mental conception in 
this field is deficient and we are, in consequence, not 
able to answer correctly in our minds the various types 
of specifie questions suggested by the above general 
question, we shall be much less able and efficient as 
leaders and officers. 

Although it is true that not all soldiers respond alike 
to the various types of stimuli, the great majority of 
them react pretty much the same. The reaction of the 
majority is, therefore, our most important and first 
consideration. In the discussion that follows, it is to 
be understood that we are dealing with one of the 
majority ; not with an outstandingly exceptional case. 

The primary motives that actuate the soldier in striv- 
ing to do that which he ought to do are hope, pride, 
affection, and fear. The chief factors hindering such 
endeavor are lack of motive, lack of self-confidence, 
resentment, and fear or likelihood of personal sacrifice. 
These barren primary motives require elaboration. To 
put it more clearly, they are: 

1. Hope of favorable reputation. 

2. Hope of practical reward. 
3. Pride of workmanship. 

4. Pride of favorable reputation. 

5. Affection for leader, comrades, 
country. 

6. Fear of unfavorable reputation. 

7. Fear of practical punishment. 

The ignorant leader, the psychological monstrosity, 
who thinks that the outstanding motive of the soldier 
is the seventh and that the only other is the second, is 
sadly in need of enlightenment. 

Men are to be treated as men, not as babies, yet he 
who ruthlessly or ignorantly destroys affection, hope, 
and self-confidence, and inspires resentment by unfair 
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treatment, can never build a thoroughly efficient or- 
ganization through fear of practical punishment. He 
can never inspire personal loyalty. However brilliant 
he may be otherwise, he can never be successful as a 
leader. 

The foregoing paragraphs furnish the basis for our 
practical psychology of leadership. The deduetions 
that give us rules for procedure are relatively simple 
and obvious. 

The arch-enemies of leadership are psychologieal ; in 
difference, unfairness, and an overbalaneed excess ol 
fault-finding with a corresponding rarity of recogni 
tion of merit. There is no need for the leader to rant 
and rave about the errors that he notices. It is true 
that in many or most cases they should not be ignored 
But it is usually sufficient to indicate them clearly, 
briefly and in a kindly manner. On the other hand, 
any outstanding excellence should never be passed by 
in apparent blindness. To merit, though 
ever so briefly, is to inspire loyalty and inereased ef 
forts. To ignore merit is to discourage, and create in 
difference. 

It is difficult to go about, day after day, making cor- 
rections here and there in a kindly way and commend- 
ing for this and that. Moreover, the fair-minded recog- 
nition of merits and deficiencies (especially merits 
brings about greater psychological results if put up on 
a pedestal, so to speak. A little prominence and pub- 
licity brings potently into the picture hope and pride 
in relation to favorable reputation. In consequence of 
these considerations, the desired results are easily 
brought about in a large measure when action that 
brings merits into publicity can be taken in a practie- 
able way, with fairness, without destroying hope, and 
without serious objection due to other considerations 
This leads us to the subject of competitions, the worth- 
iness of which, in a general way, is widely recognized. 


recogn ize 


To compete is to strive to equal or excel the attain- 
ments of others who have the same or a like objective. 
Competitions may be divided 
classes. In the one form, there can be but one real 
winner—the one that excels all others. In the other 
form, there ean be a number of winners, all of equally 
recognized merit, provided all such reach a determined 
standard. To win the selection as orderly for the com- 
manding officer exemplifies the first form; to ‘‘make’’ 
expert rifleman exemplifies the second. These forms of 
competition might be termed uniwinner and multiwin- 
ner. Often the conditions are such that only one form 
is suitable. In other situations the form is open to 
choice. Wherever it can be satisfactorily applied, it 
is believed that the multiwinner competition is psy- 
chologically much superior to and more effective than 
the uniwinner. One of the chief reasons for this is the 
lesser degree of discouragement involved. In _ the 
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multiwinner case, the competitors generally feel that 
they can achieve the honor of full success if they will 
determinedly put forth their best efforts. If they strive 
diligently, they are not likely to be disappointed, if 
they do not strive, they know that they cannot reason- 
ably expect success. On the other hand, in the uni- 
winner case, a competitor may strive his utmost and 
put forth a very superior performance only to find that 
he has lost all recognition due to a trival fractional 
margin possessed by one of his rivals. 

If competitions are overdone, they can easily lose 
their merit and become detrimental. This is especially 
true of those of the uniwinner class that are organiza- 
tional or not wholly fair. When a competition causes 
men to put forth a degree of effort out of all propor- 
tion to the needs of the situation or causes them to 
expend considerable sums of personal funds for un- 
warranted purposes, the competition has gone beyond 
its proper limits. The ideal military competition has 
for its objective the attainment of a wholly desirable 
military purpose and it simply encourages the neces- 
sary effort to reach the objective, with a minimum ele- 
ment of discouragement and a minimum possibility of 
unfairness. 


On two occasions during the past ten years, I have 
instituted in different units at different stations a form 
of multiwinner competition that astonished me with its 
high degree of practical suecess. The procedure was 
substantially the same in both eases. I shall try to 
deseribe it briefly. 

The competitors were the companies of a battalion. 
As battalion commander, I was the inspector and judge. 
With frequency and regularity and always on Satur- 
day, but not each week for a particular company, I 
made thorough inspections of the several companies. 
A smal! mimeographed form was used for recording the 
grades pertaining to a company. The scope of the in- 
spection was divided into several items. Men in ranks 
was one; it included the condition and appearance of 
the men, their clothing, arms, and equipment. Kitchen, 
mess hall and garbage cans constituted another item. 
All parts of the barracks and outside police were in- 
cluded somewhere. In the barrack items, some one 
noncommissioned officer or soldier was in charge of 
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each. The various items had different weights assigi 
for the determination of the company score. Men 
ranks counted much more heavily than Outside poli 
The grade awarded each item was either Ezcelle) 
Very good, or no grade. Excellent counted twice 
much as Very good. In the front hall of the compa: 
barrack was a large wooden special bulletin board up 
which were painted the name of the items, and opposite 
each item were hooks upon which could be hung 4 
smal] lettered metal plate. After the inspection of a 
company, Es and VGs were hung upon the special 
bulletin board. If any item was less than VG, ther 
was no award to the company as a whole. If all items 
were VG or better and the total weighted score was 
closer to a perfect score than to a straight VG score. 
the company was awarded a large white E. If an E 
was won for every item, the company was awarded a 
large gold E. There was a place over the main front 
doorway of the barrack, on the outside, prepared for 
the hanging of a large painted wooden plaque, the 
regimental coat of arms. A white or gold metal E, as 
the case might be, was superimposed upon the plaque. 
If no large letter was won, the coat of arms was kept 
in the storeroom. The grade awarded remained until 
the next inspection of that company. When a gold E 
was won, the next graded inspection of that company 
was omitted and the company had a holiday. 

I have said that I was astonished by the success of 
this system. It required a minimum of effort by the 
company commanders. There was a pronounced spirit 
of confidence and determination throughout among 
the men. At the first inspection most companies failed 
to win a white E. The improvement in appearance 
was rapid and continuous. In less than three months, 
each company had a gold E, fairly won. An entirely 
different standard of appearance was established, seem- 
ingly with a considerable degree of permanence. 

The excellent results achieved with this particular 
system is perhaps of slight importance to officers gen- 
erally, but the principle illustrated is of great im- 
portance. Merit should be recognized—fairly, sensibly, 
with adequate frequency, and with such prominence as 
may be appropriate. It is thus that efficient organiza- 
tions are perfected, and thus that men in authority 
sueceed as leaders. 
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Iv Is OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE to educate and retain a body of officers suffici- 
ent for all the labors preparatory to war, capable of forming soldiers, of supply- 
ing them, and putting them in motion in the event of war.—Earton. 
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Night Battles 


By Lieutenant General Constantin von Altrock, German Army (Retired)* 


PART I 


old proverb. For modern battle conditions 

one ought to say: ‘‘The night is the soldier’s 
friend.”” The great battles of the World War—espe- 
‘iaily in Franee—have shown that the times of the 
cheery ‘‘at them!’’ have passed. Even the battle of 
Ypres in 1914 was a universal turning point of leader- 
ship in battle. A new method of fighting became im- 
perative through the hundredfold effect of modern 
fighting machines. Infantry attacking by superannu- 
ated taetieal methods was unable to advance and soon 
was rendered incapable of fighting on account of enor- 
mous losses. The recognition of this condition led to 
the introduction of new tactical methods and to a revo- 
lution of general leading in battle. The fact could no 
longer be overlooked that the night had to be exten- 
sively utilized for an approach to the enemy and for a 
tactical decision. It is not intended here to expound 
the preliminary conditions needed for night marches 
and night fighting, and how the individual soldier and 
units—from the smallest to the largest—are to be 
trained for night battles. The purpose of this study 
is rather to present night battles of the past in order 
to exhibit by them their dangers and their possibilities 
of success. 

The reader can draw his own conclusions from the 
following numerous narrations of battles during the 
night. Study of these battles shows the seriousness 
they may assume. Some examples on the. other hand 
show that the night favors boldness and that the god 
of war likes to throw at his favorites joyous and sue- 
cessful gifts. 

We begin in the following pages with the battle of 
Laon of March 9-10, 1814, in which entire army corps 
and eavalry divisions participated in night fighting. 
After that night victory the Prussians could have ter- 
minated the war against Napoleon by a continuation 
of the far-progressed pursuit. Unfortunately, the chief 
of the general staff of Prussian GHQ, Gneisenau, pre- 
maturely recalled the pursuers. The Commander-in- 
Chief Bliicher was ill, and Gneisenau did not want to 
assume the responsibility for the far-reaching decision. 


I 
Surprise Attack in the Battle of Laon on the Night of 
March 9-10, 1814 
After the battle of Craonne of March 7, 1814, 
Bliicher’s forces retreated to the high plateau of Laon 
between lLaniscourt-Molinchart-Laon and west of 
Athies. Napoleon had at his disposal all told about 
40,000 men. He pursued Bliicher’s army across the 
river Ardon to the high plateau west of Laon. Here 
he placed in position on March 9 the corps of Mortier, 


oad hs night is the friend of no man,’’ says an 


*Editor-in-Chief, Militar Wochenblatt, (Military Weekly), Berlin. 


Ney, Charpentier, Friant and the cavalry under Col- 
bert, Lefort and Exelmars. Bliicher fought on the line 
Laniseourt-Pont de Thierret-Semilly-Ardon. The French 
crossed the marshy lowland of Ardon and successfully 
advanced to: North of Leuilly, south of Semilly-Brick 
Factory-Clacy-Laniscourt. Violent fighting continued 
to and fro until darkness. Towards evening Prussian 
GHQ recognized that the French corps Marmont had 
attained the village of Athies by a turning movement 
from Festieux and Eppes and by fighting had oecu- 
pied the place and thereby already were in rear of the 
left Prussian flank. As Field Marshal Bliicher hap- 
pened to be gravely ill, the chief of the general staff, 
General von Gneisenau, decided to annihilate the corps 
Marmont by an extensive night attack. General von 
Yorck, too, had independently reached the decision to 
attack. General von Yorck assumed command also of 
the corps von Kleist, he convened the higher officers of 
both corps and gave oral orders for the attack. At 
nightfall the corps von Yorck with the division of 
Prince William was to attack Athies, the division von 
Horn was to envelop this village from the right 
(south), the corps von Kleist was to advance along the 
road Laon-Festieux, while General von Zieten with the 
united cavalry was to attack the hostile rear from the 
north. The attack was to be made with closed-up col- 
umns of battalions, no shot was to be fired, the bayonet 
only was to be brought into play. The Russian corps 
Sacken and Langeron were held ready in rear of the 
attack. At 18:30 the Prussian troops concentrated be- 
hind the line of outposts. After dark the attack was 
initiated. The night was starry. The burning village 
Athies and the fires of the French bivouacs showed the 
direction, while the camp fires on the heights of Laon 


‘facilitated orientation. 


The columns proceeded in absolute stillness, in spite 
of the darkness, in the same orderly fashion as in day- 
time. The French were completely surprised and 
vainly endeavored to organize themselves. Their con- 
fusion and panic were increased when with the division 
Prince William coming out of Athies, trumpets were 
sounded, drums were beaten and a_ thousandfold 
‘‘hurra’’ was followed by successive cheers. Every 
resistance was overcome by the Prussian battalions and 
French guns were captured. Ridden over by their own 
cavalry, attacked in the rear by the Prussian cav- 
alry, pressed by the storming Prussian infantry with 
its marrow-shattering hurras, the French dispersed in 
panicky fashion and hurried without order towards the 
hilly terrain of Festieux. The Prussian cavalry pur- 
sued to Festieux, the Cossacks pursued even farther. 
Marmont had lost 3,000 men of whom 2,000 were taken 
prisoners, 45 guns, 131 caissons and a quantity of train 
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equipment. This success was not too deariy purchased 
by the Prussians with the small loss of 28 officers and 
820 men. 

From this night battle at Laon some pointers can be 
learned on how a large night attack is to be organized 
and executed. To be sure the battle was fought long 
ago, but it was just as dark then as it is today, and 
the terrifie effect of modern rapid-fire arms can be 
brought into play less effectively in the night than in 
daytime, especially when the night attack is carried 
out as a surprise. 

II 
Night Battle Before Liege, August 5-6, 1914. (According to the 

Report of One of the Participating Brigade Commanders) 

In the coup de main on Liége the German 38th and 
43d Infantry Brigades advancing through the wooded 
zone of the southern front of Liége on August 5, 1914, 
had to carry out an advance of 50 kilometers under 
unusually hot weather conditions until precisely at 
midnight of August 5-6 they should begin the attack 
through the entrenched line of forts. Accordingly they 
arrived at their designations fairly worn out. As they 
climbed from the Ambléve Valley—a cloudburst! The 
Governor of Liége no longer figured on an attack by 
the 43d Infantry Brigade after its arrival at Comblain 
au Pont. But as the two Prussian brigades nevertheless 
advanced during the evening of August 5 he ordered 
the brigade of chasseurs of the 3d Division to repulse 
the invading Germans. 

After the main body had lost its way in the direction 
of Plainevaux on account of insufficient contact the 
38th Infantry Brigade (Advance Guard—10th Jager 
Battalion) came alone into contact with Belgians in a 
strong position. A part of the 38th Infantry Brigade 
was placed off to the northwest (terrain of the Exposi- 
tion) towards Boncelles. During the attack the division 
commander was gravely wounded by a bayonet. Lead- 
ing ceased in the woods at night and in the rain. The 
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agencies of intelligence had been retained by the di 
vision command for its own purposes. There were no 
intelligence units available. 

The troops that followed up were successively placed 
in position in lines of skirmishers. As they received 
fire and believed themselves attacked, they opened fire 
in the belief they were at the very front and thereby 
shot into the backs of the Prussian battalions in front 
of them, who in turn replied by fire. 

When the 43d Infantry Brigade arrived, the entir 
space in front of the six Belgian redoubts at the clear 
space of Sart Tilmann and the neighboring woods wit! 
the front towards the north, and on the left with the 
front towards the west was already occupied by troops 
of the 38th Infantry Brigade, whose artillery remained 
in the forest. The 43d Infantry Brigade, too, was 
‘‘pushed in,’’ but only a front assigned to it, to- 
wards the north in the direction Ougrée-Seraing. 
There was a chaotic mixup of troops which were at- 
tacked by the fort artillery firing with too high bursts 

As all troops had been sharply impressed with Liége 
as the objective, all lower leaders gradually advanced 
towards that goal. When at 1:00 A.M., August 6, a 
Belgian regiment of chasseurs advanced for the attack, 
it believed it had come in contact with a uniform Ger- 
man front. The lines moved forward and back and 
the trenches repeatedly changed occupants. Before 
daybreak the Belgian regiment of chasseurs was thrown 
back into the valley of the Meuse. Everywhere th« 
German lower leaders gathered the nearest troops and 
eaused them to advance. At 4:00 A.M. the height south 
of Ougrée was in German possession. All trenches ex 
cept one, which was not attacked, were taken. 

In the meantime the Belgian governor had recog 
nized the danger threatening him from the south and 
sent there all troops of the east front (sector reserves 
thus clearing the east front of reserves. The enti: 
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rt Tilmann. One battalion after another was re- 

d from the height. At dawn the situation was: 
free space of Sart Tilmann and the heights of the 

se south of Ougrée and Seraing were occupied by 
rularly mixed German troops, then finally the 2d 
ment of the Belgian brigade of chasseurs, which 
irently had loitered, crossed Seraing. At about 
10-00 A. M. it advaneed for attack on the left flank 
ie German troops posted south of Seraing. These 

- in a densely covered terrain without knowledge of 
adjoining units. They also did not know that acci- 
ntally about 600 German soldiers with machine guns 

| arrived behind their left flank and that in addi- 
na company (the sole full-strength unit on the Ger- 

in side) which had observed Fort Boncelles and ap- 
eared there, had taken on the Belgian attack and re- 
pulsed it at the flank. The Germans who had been on 
the heights south of Seraing had evaded the flank at- 
tack in the direction of the height of Ougrée, while 
the Belgian chasseurs executed their withdrawal 
through Seraing. When the German lower leaders on 
the height of Ougsée learned that their troops had 
nly a few cartridges, and that re-supply was not avail- 
ible, they decided to withdraw. In spite of opposition 
by the division commander, who, while left in a hope- 
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Night Battles 


ess condition in the woods, had learned the situati 
from the 43d Brigade, the retreat was carried out 

The 42d Brigade had placed its artillery in read 
ness, but had not taken it along for the night battk 
This artillery unit was not brought up through lack 
of staffs and means of intelligence. 

This exposition shows that the German night attack 
directed from the south against the forts of Liége had 
failed. Nevertheless the efforts of the Germans there 
were not in vain. As a result of these attacks the east 
front had been weakened and the Germans advancing 
from the east under the command of Ludendorff sue 
ceeded in penetrating the line of forts, advanced into 
Liége, and thereby prepared the surrender of the fort, 
which took place soon after 

From this night battle much ean be learned. It must 
be considered that the Germans were seriously ex 
hausted by long, forced marches under the glowing 
August heat, which explains a good deal. Schematic 
conclusions of how it should be done correctly cannot 
be drawn from this as from other night battles. There 
will always be a difference in the initial situation be 
fore a night battle, demanding different decisions and 
measures. Indeed in the World War there was a whole 
series of night battles, which sometimes were followed 
by brilliant successes, while at other times they led to 
crushing consequences for one or even both opponents. 
The leader must sense how much he ean risk and where 
he faces limits of daring. 

III 
Night Battle at Biberkirch-Alberschweiler on the Night of 
August 20-21, 1914 
Night Advance in the Rear of the Enemy with an Attack at Dawn 

In the battle ef Saarburg (battle of the Vosges 
the XV Corps, marching from Strasbourg in Alsace, 
erossed the Vosges at Dagsburg in order to advance 
with the Seventh Army west of the Vosges from north 
to south. August 20, 1914, saw the costly battle at the 
Vallery (valley )-Biberkirch. The French were pushed 
back. The 60th Infantry Brigade, commanded by Gen 
eral von Altrock, advancing southward from the mid 
dle of the height of the Vosges attained the region of 
Wackenmiihle (Walseheid) when a division order di 
rected it to bivouae in Biberkireh, Dreibrunnen and 
Vailery (valley). These three places were reached at 
sunset in darkness. At about midnight, August 20-21, 
the brigade commander received word from the 143d 
Infantry (at Biberkirch) that it was in battle contact 
with the enemy. 

The French (26th Infantry Division) had oceupied 
the heights 388-396-308 south of Biberkirch with the 
front towards the north. Infantry and artillery had 
dug in and placed firing markers up to the edge of 
Biberkirch. The 60th Infantry Brigade therefore had 
to anticipate that the enemy would open fire at dawn 
of August 21 on the positions it occupied On the 
other hand an attack from the north on the fortified 
line heights 388-396-308, south of Harzweiler and Bib- 
erkirch, held by the enemy, would be extremely costly 
and probably futile. It was clear that the 60th Infan 
try Brigade had to quietly lose contact with the enemy 
in a relatively short time, in order to regain freedom 
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of action. At midnight, August 20-21, orders were 
given out at brigade headquarters in Dreibrunnen, 
which assumed a peculiar form. As a result of the 
preceding efforts, the officers who had arrived to re- 
ceive orders were so tired that General von Altrock 
found it impossible smoothly to dictate orders, because 
some of the officers fell asleep and sank down. 


It was 
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Map of Biberkirch—Alberschweiler. 


only after he had repeatedly commanded : ‘‘Stand up!”’ 

—‘Sit down!’’ until all had been awakened, that he 
could dictate the order. He impressed on the officers 
receiving the order that every minute was pressing and 
that the brigade had to break away from the enemy by 
a “‘still alarm’’ without it being noticed by the oppon- 
ent, and that the short period until dawn must be 
taken advantage of painstakingly. 


Battle of Alberschweiler (August 21, 1914) 
(See Preceding Sketch) 

The 60th Infantry Brigade was not informed where 
the staff of the 30th Infantry Division was, which ren- 
dered impossible the early transmission of reports and 
prompt receipt of orders. General von Altrock was 
forced to act independently. He decided to march 
with his two regiments (99th and 143d Infantry) from 
the valley of Vallery via Féschenwald (woods)-Wack- 
enmiihle-Didersberg (mountain) towards the rear of 
the enemy. The 56th Infantry Brigade (General 
Freyer, XIV Corps), in Biberkirch and Harzweiler, 
was asked to cooperate and promised actively to sup- 
port the 60th Infantry Brigade, with which it loyally 
shared the efforts and honors of the day of battle. 
Likewise information was sent to the 85th Infantry 
Brigade (in the region east of Walscheid) but the 60th 
Infantry Brigade received no reply. A cavalry patrol 
was sent in the direction Kaarberg-Kommert to locate 
the staff of the 30th Infantry Division and to deliver 
a written report about the intentions of the 60th In- 
fantry Brigade with the request for support. 

On August 21, at 3:00 A.M. the 60th Infantry ad- 
vanced from the valley of Vallery via Fiéschenwald 
(forest )-Wackenmiihle-Didersberg in the following or- 
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der: 99th Infantry; 143d Infantry; one battalion of 
the 57th Field Artillery, with the brigade staff at : he 
head of the 99th Infantry. We took at first 8 hos: ile 
guns with a few horses west of the Didersberg (m 
tain), which the brave aide-de-camp of the briga: 
First Lieutenant von Leyden, had there observed. \e 
could not reckon on our own artillery support in the 
dense forest terrain, but that also held good for the 
enemy. Both parties could utilize their artillery out 
side of the woods. The artillery of the 60th Infantry 
Brigade was ordered to attain the Didersberg (moun- 
tain). 

At about 5:00 A.M. the brigade staff stood at 
the east edge of the Freiwald (forest) west of 
Didersberg (mountain) and from there initiated 
the advance of the brigade towards the line of heights 
308-396. The marching column of the brigade was 
to run up west of the Didersberg (mountain) where 
the 3d Battalion of the 99th Infantry, which marched 
at the head, received fire from a French patrol 
The battalion commander, Major Held, who fell a: 
Ypres in 1914, at once advanced for attack over the 
ravine at Wackenmiihle. General von Altrock pushed 
forward the 99th Infantry in a northerly direction 
against the enemy for attack and held the 143d 
Infantry for the present at his disposal. The most 
advanced skirmish lines of the 99th Infantry encoun- 
tered in the woods numerous French infantrymen who 
bivouacked there unconecernedly. These camps wer 
shot down. Soon after the 99th Infantry saw hostil« 
artillery draught horses standing peacefully behind 
the French position, and these, too, were shot down. 
In the gradual developing forest fight the entire 143d 
Infantry was brought into action. Parts of the 85th 
Infantry Brigade took position south of the 60th In 
fantry Brigade very late and advanced towards Alber- 
schweiler, but unfortunately were soon withdrawn. 
For this reason the road for a hostile retreat could 
not be blocked, which perhaps was -possible otherwise. 
Nevertheless the entire hostile artillery fell into our 
hands. The ‘‘war newspaper’’ of the XV Corps, No. 
100, dated July 31, 1915, reports 50 hostile guns. Ac- 
cording to the reports reaching the 60th Infantry 
Brigade during the battle 44 captured guns could be 
established, but we had no time to oceupy ourselves 
with counting cannon. The losses of the French in 
men were considerable. The great success was due both 
the 60th and 56th Infantry Brigades. Both were placed 
independently in a highly critical situation and were 
aided by the resoluteness of all leaders and the bravery 
of the troops who, in their patriotic zeal, gladly sacri- 
ficed the much needed night rest. Our knowledge was 
again confirmed: ‘‘There are no desperate situations. 
but only despairing men, but no brave man or soldier 
belongs to them.’’ 

Peeuliarly no German book of heroism reports this 
brilliant deed of arms, not even the official war book 
of the Reich. On the other hand we find in the work 
of the French General Palat' on page 198 the follow 


1Palat: La Grande Guerre sur le Front Occidental. II. Lies: 
Mulhouse, Sarrebourg, Morhange. Librairie Chapelot 1917 (ther 
fore in the middle of the war and written as a book of propa 
ganda aga'nst Germany). 
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nintentional evaluation of the great successes of 
ith Infantry Brigade: 

.u 13° corps, un trés facheux incident se produ- 
sait. montrant que la transmission des ordres y était 
insutiisament assurée. La 26° division, n’ayant pas 
recu en temps opportun l’ordre de retraite, était at- 
taguce par surprise et perdait une partie de son ar- 
192 








1 rie 

(he French author wants us to believe that the 
French were ordered regularly to withdraw from in 
front of the XV Corps (German) and here received 
the order to retreat too late. That the very opposite 
was the ease is shown by the strongly entrenched posi- 
tion of the French 26th Infantry Division south of 
Biberkirech, which, to be sure, we attacked from the 
rear. 









IV 
Surprise Attack of Raon L’Etape in the Night of 
August 24-25, 1914 

In the battle of Saarburg (battle of the Vosges) the 
60th Infantry Brigade, General von Altrock command- 
ing, advancing west of the Vosges from north to south, 
attained by the attack of August 24 the village Badon- 
viller and reached in the pursuit Pexonne, where it 
rested three hours. 

At 17:00 o’clock the 30th Infantry Division marched 
from Pexonne via Neuf-Maisons to Raon L’Etape, 
Leader of the advance: General von Altrock with the 
60th Infantry Brigade. The general ordered: ‘‘The 
advance will be made up to the bridges of the Meurthe 
north of Raon L’Etape. The bridges are to be oceupied 
by the advance guard. The brigade deploys in the 
suburb of Raon L’Etape, north of the Meurthe.’’ The 
60th Infantry Brigade reached at about midnight, 
August 24-25, 1914, the suburb of Raon L’Etape, north 
of the Meurthe. The houses were searched and about 
100 prisoners were taken. In the estaminets the poilus 
were resting from the day’s toil by drinking red wine 
and white wine, when German officers entered with the 
friendly greeting: ‘‘Bon soir, messieurs! Les mains 
en haut (Good evening, gentlemen! Hands up!)”’ 
Then the thirsty German soldiers emptied the wine of 
the French and led them away as prisoners. On the 
suggestion of General von Altrock the division ecom- 
mander handed him the command over the entire in- 
fantry of the division for a supprise attack on Raon 
L’Etape. General von Altrock assembled in an es- 
taminet the officers receiving orders for the 60th and 
85th Infantry Brigades and other units, and gave the 
following order: 

























Division Order 

1. Raon L’Etape is occupied by weak hostile forces. In the 
suburbs of Raon L’Etape about 100 prisoners have been taken. 

2. The 30th Infantry Division makes a surprise attack on Raon 
L’Etape. To prevent fire panics, all arms have to be unloaded, 
overcoats are to be donned closed over the cartridge boxes and 
bayonets are to be fixed. Shooting is to be avoided. . 

3. The 85th Infantry Brigade marches over the Meurthe bridge 
farthest to the right and occupies the city quarter right (west) 
of the road Raon L’Etape-Haut Neuveville. 

4. The 60th Infantry Brigade marches over the Meurthe bridge 



















*Translation: “With the XIII Corps took place a grievous acci- 
dent, showing that the transmission of orders was insufficiently 
assured. The 26th Division, not having received at the proper 
time the order to retreat, was attacked by surprise and lost a 
part of its artillery.” 
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farthest to the left and occupies the city quarter left (east) of 
the named road. 

5. Shelter in large quarters not below a company. Subsistenc« 
will be obtained from the city. 

6. The staff of the 60th Infantry Brigade marches behind 
the second foremost company of the 60th Brigade (90th Infan 
try), which has to detail two companies to cover the brigade staff 
(division leader). Staff headquarters at Hotel de Ravieres, where 
reports will be sent me. 

8. The regiment of mounted Jigers sends at once three sec 
tions, of a few officers and 25 mounted men each, into the valleys 
of the Vosges: (a) into the valley of Celles; (b) into the valley 
of Senones; (c) via St. Blaise on Etival. 

Gen. v. Altrock. 


The columns of the 30th Infantry Division entered 
Raon L’Etape with surprising rapidity without having 
fired a shot. The French still present in the small 
town hid in the cellars' at the thud of the approach- 
ing marchers. For the brigade staff came a night full 
of war poetry. At first we encountered a love feast 
of the officers of the French 26th Battalion of Chas 
seurs, who were dining in the Hotel des Raviéres. The 
menu was decorated by a quotation from Horace: 
‘*Nune est bibendum, nune pede libero, pulsanda tellus! 
(Now is the time to drink, now the time to stamp the 
globe with a free foot).’’ They did that, but—rear- 
wards ! 

The staff refreshed itself with viands and drinks 
they found and had thus cause to praise the fortune of 
the moment after long privation. At about 4:30 A.M., 
August 25, General von Altrock arrived with his staff 
in front of the hotel. The city was as quiet as death 
The general said: ‘‘Now let us get some real sleep.’’ 


1These Frenchmen became disagreeably noticeable during the 
battles of the next days, when Raon L’Etape was close behind 
the German battle front 
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Fig. 4. Region of Raon L’£tape. 
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Suddenly was heard the trot of a rider. A mounted 
messenger of the Jigers exclaimed loudly: ‘‘ Report for 
General von Altrock. Strong hostile forces of all arms 
are advancing from Etival via St. Blaise on Raon 
L’Etape.’’ Estimation of the time showed that great 
hurry was essential if we were to attain the heights 
south of Raon L’Etape. The German alarm signal was 
sounded in the quiet of the French city devoid of in- 
habitants. In searcely ten minutes the recipients of 
orders were assembled in front of the hotel. General 
von Altrock dictated the following brief: 


Division Order 


1. Strong hostile forces of all arms are advancing from Etival 
via St. Blaise on Raon L’Etape. 


2. The 85th Infantry Brigade occupies at once the heights of 
Bois de Répy west of the Meurthe. 


3. The 60th Infantry Brigade occupies at once the heights of 
Bois du Feys east of the Meurthe. 


4. Greatest speed is needed. The heights must be reached 
ahead of the enemy. Forward as fast as hearts and lungs allow! 


5. Reports will reach me at the 60th Infantry Brigade. 
General vy. Altrock. 


The 85th Infantry Brigade was held up by the enemy, 
who had remained entrenched in the southern parts 
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of Raon L’Etape, so that it could not reach its figh ing 
position. It reached the heights of Bois de Répy . n\y 
after 48 hours. The 60th Infantry reached the hei-his 
of Bois du Feys in proper time and threw back j) , 
hand-to-hand fight the French who endeavored to ¢| i) 
the heights from the south side. On the heights o; 
Bois du Feys the 60th Infantry Brigade for thre 
days and three nights repulsed raging hostile attacks 
Then the enemy withdrew in a southerly direction 

The night surprise attack on Raon L’Etape there- 
fore was worth while. 

This successful night attack on Raon L’Etape is a) 
example how a leader with some provision can ereat, 
by rapid night measures circumstances favorable fo 
the next day. If the 30th Infantry Division had re. 
mained during the night on the northern bank of the 
Meurthe, presumably no further operations towards 
the south would have been possible. Once the difficul: 
heights south of Raon L’Etape were in the possessio: 
of the enemy, it was very doubtful whether it would 
be possible for the Germans to storm these heights 
At any rate enormous German losses scarcely could 
have been avoided if such an advance had been mac 


D 


IT SHOULD BE KEPT IN MIND that the evolution of the tank, which is the central 
figure of the mechanized trend, arose simply as a means of breaking the dead- 
lock of position warfare into which operations on the Western Front had settled 
at the close of 1914. Its specific tasks were to traverse and crush barbed-wire 
entanglements—to destroy or neutralize enemy machine gun nests. One must 
admit that post-war developments in speed, circuit of action and reliability have 
rendered the tank of much greater tactical utility. On the other hand it has yet 
to prove its decisive supremacy under conditions of true open warfare. It never 
approached, nor does it show evidence of ability to approach, the strategic long- 
range mobility of Mongol Cavalry in the days of the Golden Horde, nor even 
of Sherman’s light infantry ** flying columns’’ in their march to the sea and to 
Raleigh. It is still, like the ancient Chinese war-cart and the Assyrian chariot, 
a ‘‘hitting’’ and ‘‘shattering’’ instrument. The utter dependence of tanks on 
their ‘‘B’’ echelons, ordnance workshops and, above all, on their too vulnerable 
supplies of gasoline and lubricants, has been obscured by the unreal tests of 
peace-time maneuvers. Although these limited tests have proved, beyond all 
question, the tactical supremacy of the tank for close operations in favorable 
country, they have contributed little to reconcile this essential weapon of posi- 
tion warfare to the wider sweeps and more tenuous communications of a mobile 


struggle.—GororTH. 
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| NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 
Chief of Infantry 
MaJor GENERAL Epwarp Crorr 
Executive 
COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 
nnel Section. Training Section. irms, Equipment and Finance Section 
Colonel Asa L, Singleton Colonel George A. Herbst Lt. Col. Bernard Lentz 
Lt. Col. Harry B. Crea Lt. Col. James M. Churchill Major Frederick E. Uhl 
Major Benjamin G. Ferris Major Herbert E. Marshburn 
Major Paul W. Newgarden 
Major Thomas J. Camp 
Captain Alan W. Jones 
Classification of Infantry Officers 
BASED ON GENERAL RATING AS OF JUNE 30, 1933 
Ratings Colonels Lt. Col’s Majors Capt’s Ist Lt’s 2nd Lt’s Total 
Superior 31 42 57 47 15 2 194 
Excellent O4 114 395 896 46 129 2114 
Satisfactory 29 30 139 398 300 271 1167 
Unsatisfaetory 0 0 0 2 0 0 9 
Not rated 1 0 0 0 0 276 27 
Total 155 186 591 1343 801 678 3754 
*Graduates U.S.M.A., » 1932 and 1933. i 
CHANGES IN GENERAL RATING RESULTING FROM 1932 GENERAL REVISION OF ErricieNcy REePporTS AS COMPARED WITH THE 
Previous YEAR 
Colonels Lt. Col’s Majors Capt’s Ist Lt’s 2nd Lt’s Total 
From Excellent to Superior 5 2 8 12 4 l 2 
From Superior to Excellent 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
From Satisfactory to Excellent 7 8 32 112 58 12 229 
From Excellent to Satisfactory 0 0 3 0 ] l 5 





As the rating of an officer is not changed until he has demonstrated consistent performances 
these changes are not the result of efficiency reports of the last year alone, but include reports of an officers’ 


THe Service ScuHoot Stratus or INFANTRY OFFICERS IS SHOWN IN THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


SCHOOLS 





GRADES 


Colonels* 
Lieutenant-Colonels 
Majors 

Captains ‘ 
First Lieutenants 
Second Lieutenants 


Total 
Philippine Scouts 








*Does not include Colonels with rank of Major Gene 





INCLUDED THEREIN 


TIS C&GSS8S 

Fort Benning Fort Leavenworth 
Non Non 

Grad Grad Grad Grad 

uates uates uates uautes 
38 117 135 20) 
a0 96 176 10 
510 81 412 179 
1315 28 82 1261 
651 150 0 £01 
104 574 0 678 
2708 1046 805 9949 


17 10 4 93 


in the next higher or lower grade, 


entire service, 


GRADUATES OF LAST YEAR ARE 


Army War College 


Washington Have not 
attended 
Non any of 
Grad Grad these 
uates uates schools 
65 a0 9g 
101 KS ] 
1] 178 ® 
4 1339 os 
0 RO] 150 
{ O7s 574 
28 471 770 
l 26 10 
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Linings for Steel Helmets 


EVERAL linings 

for the issue helmet 
which have been recently 
submitted to the Infan- 
try Board were tested to 
determine, by compari- 
son, the comfort of each 
type. During these tests 
it was emphasized that 
in order to develop a 
suitable lining and hel- 
met it must, in addition 
to absorbing shock, be 
reasonably comfortable 





s ae and bottom view of | 

son ning. Note spring clips £ ASV leg 8) 
and slot slides. Below—Top view of and _—" tan, BX 
Clarkson modified lining and of 5A 
lining. 


interfere with operation 
of the rifle and have a 
minimum of rocking motion while the soldier is per- 
forming any normal or expected action. 

None of the linings wholly eliminated the ever pres- 
ent and objectionable rocking motion. In an effort to 
improve this fault helmets were placed lower on the 
head which impaired vision and interfered with earry- 
ing the pack. 

None of the linings were considered suitable for 
Infantry use. Further tests are to be made in deter- 
mining the proper type of lining for our present 
helmet. 


Prize Infantry Article 
Flatter song elsewhere in this issue are the rules 


governing the selection of winners in the Chief of 
Infantry’s article contest. 

This contest was initiated for a very definite pur- 
pose, that of obtaining from Infantry officers through- 
out the service ideas on subjects which are of first 
importance to our branch. There are many divergent 
views on these subjects. Here is your opportunity to 
express, without reservation, a policy which will re- 
sult, in your opinion, in development of equipment or 
training methods which will increase the ability of 
the Infantry to get forward on the battlefront. There 
is to be only a minimum of eredit given to literary 
merit, the usefulness and practicability of the ideas 
expressed are of first importance. Sketches, drawings 
or photographs, where applicable, increase interest in 
articles of this nature. 


Programs of Instruction, 


The Infantry School 


HE three courses at Fort Benning for officers of 

the Regular Army have been revised to some ex- 
tent, for the present school year, The major change in- 
volves the reduction, in time, for the Tank Course 
from nine months to approximately five months. Me- 
chanical instruction only will be provided. As all In- 
fantry Officers must be instructed in the tactical hand- 
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ling of tank units, an increase has been made ij; 
Advanced and Company Officers Courses. 

The Course in Military History shows a dee) 
of 32 hours from last year. Fewer students will 
mit approximately the same course. 


ist 


The courses for officers of the National Guard and 
Reserve Corps will be along the same lines as in ))~ 
vious years. The Stenography and Clerical Coy 
for enlisted men has been eliminated. 

The table below shows the major changes in courses 
Subjects not shown have been given the same, or ap 
proximately the same, time and scope as in past years 


st 


Advanced Course 


Hours Hours 


Subject inerease decreas 





Military History ........... ees 32 
WN, ried i wl died a dca a 40 
J are ee aera aeOcabens Naa 27 
Tank Gunnery, Reconnaissance and 

Combat Practice .............. 95 
Tr ee _ 10 
ED has Sieh be Weed esse ena 13 





The subjects of Army of the United States, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Physical Training, and Psychology have 
been eliminated. 


Company Officers’ Course 


Hours Hours 


Subject increase decrease 





Equitation ee OPT ee ee 10 
| eee eee 40 ; 
Signal Communication ........... 9 
Tactics ..... peNRWRMES Cambie caus 94 
Tank Gunnery, Reconnaissance and 

Combat Praction ........ss00s. 95 
0 ES ees - 10 
EE ee oe See eee re 13 
I Siti tics falas cia alli iin a 54 





The subjects of Army of the United States, Physical 
Training, Psychology, and Staff Maps have been re- 
moved from the course. 





Tank Course 
Subject — - “Hours 
Ie are rene er cA 382 
mee. ee nn eee ewes i 115 
Tank Driving ............. tin 7 


UE 6 cs wine eeu eandbeeces 160 





Sketching Equipment 


UGGESTIONS have been made that the sketching 

equipment now issued to Infantry units be changed 
in certain particulars in order to decrease the weight 
and to increase the facility with which it may be used 
in the field. These suggestions contemplate : 


gr 


ir 
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it the sketching board will consist of a sheet of 


light metal with a covering of linoleum attached there- 


at light metal, telescoping legs, similar to those 
rovided for a camera, be substituted for the wooden 


he carrying case to be of heavy canvas with 
cient pockets to carry the loose equipment of the 


\ transparent protractor, with are marked in de- 
grees, to be added and other scales changed, resulting 
from change in R.F. of standard map, together with 
measuring of angles in percentage instead of degrees. 


Test of Machine Gun Antiaircraft 
Mounts 


URING the latter part of June, 1933, a number of 

machine gun antiaircraft mounts which have been 
developed during recent years, were tested at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. The tests consisted of track- 
ing a rapidly moving pursuit airplane at various 
angles, speeds and altitudes, firing at sleeve targets, 
measurement of time required for each mount to go 
into action against aerial targets and consideration of 
dependability, cost of construction and modification 
which would be necessary to the present tripod. 

It was found, as a result of these tests, that the ‘‘ All- 
Purpose Cradle’’ developed by Captain Sidney H. 
Negrotto, Infantry, offered the best solution to the 
problem of providing a mount which will permit firing 
of both ground and antiaircraft missions. It is ex- 
pected that a number of these mounts will be provided 
with slow-motion elevating mechanism and furnished 
the various service Boards for test. 


Caliber .45 Tracer Ammunition 


HE Infantry Board has recently concluded a series 

of tests to determine the basis of issue, color, and 
use of the .45 caliber tracer ammunition. As a result 
of a study of the entire project an opinion was ex- 
pressed that the field of usefulness of this ammuni- 
tion for signal purposes is so limited as to make the 
supply to the Infantry inadvisable. 

The following facts had bearing on this decision :— 

Lack of observation under all situations during day- 
light. 

Even if observable this signal would not attract at- 
tention unless there was an expectation of its appear- 
ance within a given locality. Equally uncertain would 
be signals of rifle units intended for machine gun and 
howitzer platoons. Due to relative inaccuracy of the 
pistol as compared with the rifle, at all ranges, pistol 
tracer ammunition would be much less accurate in 
target designation than rifle tracer ammunition which 
has proved adequate and satisfactory. 

The caliber .45 tracer does not remain in the air a 
length of time sufficient to insure attracting attention. 
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The M-1 projector which has been adopted as stand 
ard does fulfill the characteristics needed in a signa 
device. 


The Edwin Howard Clark Machine 
Gunners’ Trophy 


te a result of economy in expenditure of ammuni 
tion during the present fiscal year the Edwin 
Howard Clark Trophy 
will not be placed in 
competition during 
1933. 

This trophy was first 
announced as a prize 
in 1927 at which time 
the winner of the test 
was decided by ‘‘The 
average score per man 
of the company, the 
final score being deter- 
mined by dividing th 
company’s total record 
score by the number of 





men who should have The Bronze Plaque Awarded the 
on Winning Company to Become 
completed the course. the Permanent Property of 


After this type of a 
contest had been in 
effect for three years it was decided that more satis 
factory results would be obtained if the winner was 
determined as the result 
of tests covering the 
state of training in 
more subjects in which 
a machine gun company 
should be proficient 

Based on this 
thought, in 1930, new 
regulations were pub 
lished enlarging the 
seope of the competi 
tion to include element 





ary training, direct and 
The Edwin Howard Clark Machine Indirect laying, and a 
a ae fifteen mile march 

In addition to possession of the Trophy for one 
year the winning company is given an engraved plaque 
for permanent possession and sixty percent of the 
money available from the annual income from the 
sum of $15,000.00. The company receiving second 


place is awarded twenty-five percent and third place 


fifteen percent of the money. 
Winning companies of the contest have been: 
1927—Company D, 28th Infantry 
1928—Company H, 18th Infantry 
1929—Company H, 18th Infantry 
1930—Company D, 8th Infantry 
1931—Company M, 22nd Infantry 
1932—Company D, 20th Infantry 
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Canapa—Canadian Defense Quarterly—July, 1933 
‘*Europe; Great Britain and the United States ;’’ edi- 
torial. 

The editorial writer comments upon the ‘‘ Roosevelt 
Offer’’ as expressed by Ambassador Davis, according 
to which the United States, subject to ratification by 
Congress, agreed to join with the League of Nations in 
any consultation in case of a breach or threatened 
breach of the Kellogg Pact, and that the United States 
would not enforce its neutral rights in the event the 
League resorted to sanctions under Article 16 of the 
Covenant provided the United States concurred in 
the judgment of the League as to the guilty party. 
The author does not discern any startling departure 
from the policies of the immediate past and he ex- 
presses the opinion that those who ascribe a deeper 
meaning and a definite commitment to the words of 
the President are doomed to disillusionment. As the 
author views the declaration, the American govern- 
ment not only does not promise to join the collective 
effort and suggests no positive action of its own, but re- 
serves to itself the right to decide on the aggressor state. 
The author believes that the weakness of the declara- 
tion lies in the fact that it is directed ‘‘towards a 
mythical and nebulous objective * * * the strengthen- 
ing of a collective system of security, which, in fact, 
has never existed.’’ 

In response to the American declaration, the author 
states, Great Britain promptly informed the other 
powers that she would assume no further obligations 
than she has already taken to protect them from war. 
The author states, that the British and American dec- 
larations have shown to the world ‘‘that the League’s 
collective system of security is non-existent.’’ The 
failure of the Ang'o-Saxon countries to return to 
Europe, in the author’s opinion, confronts France with 
the alternative of a preventive war against Germany 
or an agreement to consent to the territorial revision 
of frontiers with the consequent disappearance of her 
allies as factors in the political affairs of Europe. The 
author believes that Europe is facing a crisis com- 
parable to that of 1914. The interests of Great Britain 
and the United States in Europe have since then be- 
come greater, hence, he believes, the conditions which 
have foreed intervention in 1914 and 1917 are likely 
to return in the future. In order to avert such a con- 
tingeney, the author believes, the United States and 
Great Britain must adopt and have in fact adopted a 
policy of consultation and cooperation without prior 
commitment. 


CutLe—Memorial del Ejercito de Chile—June, 1933. 
‘“‘German Tacties, French Tactics and Chilean Tac- 
ties,’’ by Lieut. Col. Ernesto Salbach. 
The author takes issue with the tendency of certain 
officers who advocate changes and innovations without 
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adequate reason or justification. He analyzes the basic 
principles of French tactics in great detail to demon- 
strate their impracticability under conditions such as 
prevail in Chile. For similar reasons he rejects th 
German plan and concludes, that organization and in. 
doctrination of the Chilean or any other army must 
be in strict accord with national character and national] 
needs. 

Colonel Salbach’s comments upon the French or 
ganization and conception of tactics are particularly 
enlightening. He states, that the French system is 
predicated exclusively upon the defensive plan of 
action. This defensive attitude, he states, is reflecte:| 
by French regulations, system of issuing orders, 
method of advance, grouping of artillery, ete., ete. 
The French mareh exclusively at night, the author 
states, until they arrive within a day’s march from the 
enemy. After that the approach is undertaken during 
daylight hours. The division marches during this 
final stage with two regiments in the first line, the 
third regiment in the second echelon. Each front line 
regiment detaches one battalion as an advance guard 
The two battalions of the main body march abreast 
followed directly by the supporting artillery. This 
deployed formation is taken at a distance of 25 km. 
from the enemy. The advance is made by bounds with 
half of the artillery always in position to give imme- 
diate support. The rate of march is 2-3 km. per hour, 
and may in practice be reduced to 1-2 km. before 
actually contacting the enemy. The total depth of the 
deployed command is 10 km. The author finds fault 
with this deployment at a time when it is impossibl: 
to foresee the kind of combat that may ensue, or 
whether the enemy will accept battle at all. In ease 
of action, the author points out, the third regiment 
is so close to the front line that it will be involved in 
the action from the very beginning. The French, hi 
states, insist on providing in advance for all possible 
contingencies, hence when anything unforeseen happens 
it is difficult to effect a change. 

In order to illustrate the French conception of com- 
mand, the author cites an interesting example. An 
army corps advancing with two divisions abreast, the 
advance guards contact the enemy in position along 
a ridge. Local advance guard actions may ensue, but 
the order to coordinate these actions must come from 
the corps commander. This, the author states, will 
result in the loss of valuable time during which the 
situation might completely change. Thus, the corps 
commander may decide upon a heavy artillery concen 
tration on the hostile position to begin at a certain 
hour and continue for a certain length of time. Con- 
eeivably the enemy may have accomplished its momen- 
tary mission by the delay it caused and may actually 
commence withdrawal a few minutes before the artil- 
lery bombardment. Although front line units might 
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e the action of the enemy, subordinate com- 


’ rs could not take the initiative to ack for a sus- 


m of the scheduled artillery bombardment with 

w of taking up the pursuit or even to carry out 

mission by seizing the ridge evacuated by the 

The time required to get the appropriate orders 

the corps would cause such a delay that the enemy 

get away and. prepare his defense elsewhere 

mder more favorable circumstances. The author be- 

es that subordinate commanders should be allowed 

ater initiative. On the other hand he finds fault 

with the German system which, in his opinion, allows 

much initiative on the ground, that in the case of 

an emergeney there may be a serious shortage of suffi- 

ently trained subaltern officers and N.C.O.’s capable 
arriving at sound tactical decisions. 


Austria — Militadrwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 

January, 1933. 

‘‘Brussilov and His Cavalry In 1916,’’ by Lieut. Col. 

J. Diakov. 

Brussiloy prepared the plans of his offensive of 
June, 1916, with the most elaborate care, the author 
writes. Everything was prearranged to the minutest 
detail. The offensive was launched on June 4, be- 
tween the Pripet and the Rumanian frontier. Six 
days later the Russian armies had penetrated the 
Austro-Hungarian front on both sides of the River 
Dniestre, and after months of position warfare, the 
Slavs were out in the open. For this campaign Brus- 
silov had at his disposal a cavalry force of sixty-one 
regiments, a total of 60,000 sabres, organized into 16 
cavalry divisions. The bulk of this cavalry was em- 
ployed on the flanks. One cavalry division was held 
behind the center. Only the IV Cavalry Corps, under 
General Gillenschmidt, on the extreme right, was 
entrusted with a special mission. This corps was di- 
reeted to penetrate the hostile front in conjunction 
with the infantry of the XLVI Corps, not later than 
June 5 or 6, and advancing along the Sarny-Kovel rail- 
road, it was to harass the enemy’s rear. Brussilov 
left the employment of the remainder of the cavalry 
to the army commanders within whose areas they 
happened to be. 

General Kaledin, commander of the Eighth Army, 
himself a cavalryman, assigned the V Cavalry Corps 
to the trenches south of the Sarny-Kovel railroad, 
holding out the 12ih Cavalry Division as a reserve 
prepared to take up the pursuit. 

General Sacharov, commander of the Eleventh 
Army, likewise a cavalryman, directed the 3d Tran- 
samur Cavalry Division to take up the pursuit along 
the Brody-Krasne railroad as soon as the hostile front 
gave way. A special detachment was to take advan- 
tage of the firs: break in the host le front to seek the 
capture of General Bothmer and his staff at Brzezany. 

The Seventh Army held the 6th Don Cossack Divi- 
sion in readiness to support the main attack, while the 
2d Cavalry Division took position in rear of the Army’s 
left flank. 

The commander of the Ninth Army left the III 
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The Brussilov Offensive, June, 1916. 


Cavalry Corps of two divisions in defense positions 
along the River Pruth. 

Thus only three cavalry divisions were actually in 
position and prepared to exploit the successes of the 
first day’s operations. While the Eighth Army 
achieved splendid success, the IV Cavalry Corps suf- 
fered costly reverses in the Pripet marshes. The casu 
alties of some of the cavalry regiments amounted to 
as much as 50 per cent. On June 10, Brussilov was 
compelled to suspend operations of the IV Cavalry 
Corps whose failure to a large extent was attributable 
to inadequate artillery support. 

The author states, that even those cavalry divisions 
which had been especially earmarked for pursuit mis- 
sions, failed in their task. The 12th Cavalry division 
was late in arriving on the battlefield south of Luck, 
where it wasted two days without even attempting to 
eross the River Styr. It initiated the pursuit on 
June 9, in the direction of Wladimir-Wolynsky. The 
enemy promptly frustrated the attempt of the V Cav 
alry Corps, on June 12, to advance across the Styr 
near Rozyszeze. 

Realizing its inability to score a success in its main 
attack along the line Tarnopol-Lemberg, the com- 
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mander of the Russian Eleventh Army directed his 
cavalry to try its luck on the right flank. Although 
some squadrons scored local successes against the 
Austrian infantry, the attempt, on the whole, proved 
a failure. 

The three cavalry divisions of the Seventh Army, 
after some initial successes, were stopped in the angle 
of the rivers Dniestre-Baryszke, and there they re- 
mained inactive although favorable opportunities pre- 
sented themselves on June 10, opposite the center, for 
cavalry operations. Only a single regiment was ac- 
tually available for the pursuit. 

On the front of the Russian Ninth Army the enemy 
held firmly until June 10. When the front gave way, 
one part of the Austrian forces retreated westward, 
the other southward. It was a favorable opportunity 
for aggressive cavalry action. Nevertheless, the bulk 
of the Russian cavalry in this sector remained inactive 
behind the Dniestre until June 12. When the Army 
commander finally decided to employ his cavalry, it was 
too late. 

Although it possessed great numerical superiority, 
the Russian cavalry did not play that decisive part in 
the operations that it unquestionably should have. 
This is the more surprising because Brussiloy was an 
experienced cavalry leader of enviable reputation, and 
it was he who planned the offensive with the greatest 
care and attention of details. Moreover, he had under 
his command some of Russia’s ablest cavalry leaders. 
The troops were uniformly well trained, experienced 
veterans, first class horsemen and excellent fighters. 
The failure to employ the cavalry properly the author 
attributes to one factor: General Brussliov failed to 
anticipate the magnitude of his success, and the lead- 
ers under his command had no faith even in the 
possibility of success. As a consequence of this lack 
of foresight or confidence, the cavalry was left pinned 
to the ground in positions where it could not be 
utilized to advantage at the critical moment. This 
error, the author states, despite the initial successes 
of this offensive, deprived Russia of the real fruits of 
the victory. 


—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung—June 23, 1933. 
**Franco-Italian Rivalry’’, by Anonymous. 

The anonymous author undertakes to analyze the 
factors which tend to separate France and Italy. He 
finds, that Italy is the classic example of a country 
unable to support its numerous and rapidly growing 
population amounting now to 42 millions. The annual 
increment amounts to about half a million. Italy’s 
territory is about one half of that of France. In the 
past the surplus population emigrated to America 
and Australia, or sought employment in neighboring 
countries. Now these means of disposing of the sur- 
plus are barred, and the gravity of the situation 
prompted Mussolini to exclaim that ‘‘Italy must either 
expand or explode.’’ The author points out that 
Italian expansion primarily affects France, in part 


beeause of the adjacent French territory which already — 


has a substantial Italian population (Savoy, Nice), in 
part because of French colonial possessions with large 
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Italian populations (Tunis), and finally becaus: 0 
French influence in neighboring countries which are 
within the natural orbit of Italian expansion (Y)igo. 
slavia). French opposition to the Italian desire to ex. 
pand aggravates the situation. The author cites as 
notable example the French effort to assimilate the 
Italian population of Tunis in spite of promises ty 
respect its nationality. 

The author states, that Italy is unable to assiime 
the costs of a military establishment equal to that of 
France, hence Italian efforts to bring about a redue. 
tion of armaments. [Italian interests in the revision 
of peace treaties, the author states, are actuated by 
the same desire to enhance Italian prestige at the ex. 
pense of France. Italian interests in Berlin, aceord. 
ing to the author, do not go beyond the desire to tse 
Germany as a check against France. Mussolini does 
not, however, wish to have Germany as a next-door 
neighbor. Both French and Italian policies, the au- 
thor states, are influenced by the attitude of Great 
Britain which neither of them can afford to disregard 
Since neither of these powers is in a position to risk 
war at present, the author concludes, Europe is able to 
establish a sort of equilibrium that might justly arouse 
the envy of a tight-rope dancer. 


BetaiuM—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires— 
August, 1933. 

‘‘Some Thoughts on the Active Defense Against Low 
Flying Airplanes’’, by Lieut. Gen. Van de Putte, 
Commander, A.A. Defense. 

Recent development in the effectiveness of A. A. 
artillery of medium ealiber compels aircraft to seek 
altitudes less vulnerable to artillery fire. The choice 
lies between high and low altitudes. At high altitudes 
the accuracy of the bomber diminishes rapidly. The 
high angle fire of modern A.A. guns would compel 
bombers to seek an altitude of 9-10 km. The alterna- 
tive is flying 25-30 meters above the ground. The 
advantages of flying at such low altitudes are: sur- 
prize ; the drone of the propeller is hardly perceptible 
at a distance in excess of 500 meters; the plane can 
easily be masked by accidents of the terrain; dimin- 
ished vulnerability against hostile pursuit aviation ; in- 
creased accuracy of the bomber; possibility of attack- 
ing terrestrial targets with machine guns and small 
caliber cannon, and above all, diminished vulnerability 
against the fire of A.A. artillery. As a matter of fact, 
the author states, A.A. artillery of medium caliber 
becomes practically useless against planes flying at 
altitudes of less than 500 meters or at horizontal dis- 
tances of less than 1000-1500 meters. 


The author states that the concensus of military 
opinion favors the use of small arms against low flying 
planes. Although this scheme possesses some advan- 
tages, he declines to accept it as the final solution. As 
a matter of fact, he observes, studies are actually being 
undertaken in many quarters to determine the desira- 
bility of creating a special force with special equip- 
ment for that very purpose. According to the author, 
tactical considerations favor such solution as the only 
one which would permit a judicious distribution of 
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that teehnieal considerations likewise favor such a 
«lution in that it is impossible to obtain satisfactory 








equipment over the sensitive area. He points out 


results with weapons primarily designed for purposes 

than A.A. defense. Moreover personnel is not 

kely to have sufficient training to use its equipment 
tively against aircraft. 

(he author states that defense against low-flying 
planes requires guns which can be manipulated with 
vreater speed and facility than the present medium 

liber A.A. equipment. On the other hand, he be- 
lieves, it must be more powerful than our machine 
guns. Such equipment, in his opinion, must be served 
by a highly trained specialized personnel. As between 
time-fuze and percussion fuzes, the author prefers the 
latter for antiaircraft defense on the ground that its 
use requires less time for adjustment. However, he 
adds, the present equipment is not suited for the effee- 
tive use of pereussion shells. He advocates the adop- 
tion of machine guns firing explosive shells of 20-40 
mm. caliber, containing 150-1000 grams of explosive 


charge. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA—Vojenske Rozhledy—March, 1933. 
‘Signal Communications for Antiaircraft Defense’’, 
by Major Karel Stransky. 

Antiaireraft defense, the author writes, must neces- 
sarily be limited to the protection of sensitive points 
and areas. In order to make this defense really effee- 
tive, and efficiently organized system of signal com- 
munications is indispensable. Moreover, the author 
believes, such signal communications net must be 
placed under the direct control of the antiaircraft de- 
fense commander. Its personnel must become thor- 
oughly proficient in its use in time of peace, and should 
be thoroughly familiar with the air forces of neigh- 
boring nations, their insignia and location of their 
nearest landing fields. Meteorological observations 
must determine several times daily whether or not 
atmospheric conditions favor an aerial attack. Ob- 
servers must keep on a constant lookout for approach- 
ing airplanes, identify them, determine their direc- 
tion of flight and render prompt report. The efficacy 
of A.A. defense will largely depend upon the efficiency 
of observers and the rapidity with which the necessary 
data are transmitted to the guns. In any event, the 
author states emphatically, it is important to avoid 
false alarms, largely because of the paralyzing effect 
they have upon essential industries. 


France—La Revue D’Infanterie—June, 1933. 
‘‘Replacements and Training of Reserve Officers in the 

Soviet Army’’, by Captain Lalaquet. 

The decree of 1930 on compulsory service in Soviet 
Russia provides new measures for the reeruitment 
and training of reserve officers. These are obtained 
from three sources: 1. the student body of colleges and 
universities; 2. the ranks of the army, and 3. officers 
and N.C.O.’s transferred from the active list to the 


reserves. 
Military training is compulsory in all colleges and 
universities. 


Only the physically unfit are excused. 
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Officers and N.C.O’s of the army have charge of all 
military instruction. They may be assisted by reserve 
officers. Regional military commanders exercise gen 
eral supervision over this training. Each school trains 
candidates for a specific arm or service, The training 
program covers 500 hours of theoretical instruction 
and three to four months of practical instruction in 
training camps. At the conclusion of the normal 
training cycle candidates are admitted to a rigorous 
examination for a commission as platoon leader. 

Enlisted men of the army possessing the necessary 

secondary education are given a special course of in- 
struction, and after serving with the colors for one 
year they may be admitted to examination for a com- 
mission in the reserves on the same terms as college 
and university men. Reserve officers of both categories 
may qualify for commissions in the regular army. Re 
serve officers of subaltern grade are subject to eall 
until 40 years of age. General staff and general offi 
cers remain available until 45 and 50 years of age re- 
spectively. They are, as a rule, assigned to territorial 
organizations and do active duty not exceeding two 
months in any one year until they have a total of 12 
months active duty to their credit. Reserve officers 
are, moreover, required to participate in short exer- 
cises of application (3 to 7 days), and practical exer- 
cises within their respective units during manoeuvres 
In addition the army provides cadre exercises and 
correspondence courses. The Ossoaviachim likewise 
conducts evening schools, cadre exercises and corre- 
spondence schools for reserve officers. 

The tactical training of junior officers is limited to 
the platoon and company within the battalion, while 
the training of senior officers extends to the battalion 
and regiment within the division. The instruction is 
applicatory and practical. Conferences are excep- 
tional. The author directs particular attention to the 
energy and haste with which the soviet authorities 
push the reorganization and training of their army 
in order to attain the highest degree of efficiency at 
an early date. 


GERMANY.—Wissen und Wehr—November, 1932. 
‘*Problems of the Czechoslovak Cavalry,’’ by Anony- 
mous. 

The organization of the Czechoslovak cavalry, the 
unnamed author writes, though brought into existence 
under French tutelage since the World War, is, con- 
trary to all expectations, not predicated upon the les- 
sons taught by that great conflict, but rather upon some 
misconceptions which prevailed for a time immediately 
after the war. For this reason, and perhaps to some 
extent because of the character of the country, the 
Czechoslovak Army has been provided with a com- 
paratively small cavalry component. It now consists 
of ten regiments organized into three brigades. Each 
brigade includes one cyclist troop and an Armored Car 
troop. Moreover, the regiment is subdivided into two 
squadrons (half-regiments) which has the tactical de 
fect that reserves held out in action either reduce the 
combat strength of the regiment by one-half or it neces- 
sitates the breaking up of a tactical command. It is now 
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advocated that the regiment be provided with a ma- 
chine-gun troop, a howitzer platoon and an armored- 
ear platoon. Opinion is, however, divided as to wheth- 
er or not the present tactical organization be con- 
tinued. If decided in the affirmative, it is held that 
each troop (escadron) be provided with heavy machine 
guns. At present the regiment has 24 light and 12 
heavy machine guns. This is deemed inadequate. 


There is considerable discussion relative to the prop- 
er organization of the troop. It is advocated that the 
troop consist of a reconnaissance section, a machine 
gun section with two heavy M. G.’s, and three platoons. 
The first of these should contain the best horses and 
the best adapted personnel. It should earry 6 auto- 
matic rifles. Each of the three platoons would under 
this plan carry six improved type light machine guns. 
The regiment would consist of four to five troops (es- 
eadron) of this type, a machine gun troop, a eavalry- 
howitzer platoon, an armored ear platoon, a communi- 
eations platoon and a pioneer platoon. 

The reinforced cavalry brigade is considered as best 
adapted to the special needs of that country. The 
peace-time organization of the brigade includes a cy- 
clist battalion. The war-organization will also include 
a motorized infantry battalion. It is also proposed to 
augment the effectiveness of the cavalry brigade by the 
addition of a battalion of horse artillery of 3-4 bat- 
teries, reinforced according to necessity by motorized 
heavy howitzers; an armored car company of 3-4 pla- 
toons; a mixed air squadron of pursuit planes and 
bombers; communications, pioneer and supply com- 
panies, all motorized. In all recent maneuvres the 
cavalry brigades conformed to this general plan of or- 
ganization. 


It is anticipated that Czechoslovakian military auth- 
orities will undertake a far-reaching reorganization 


of cavalry irrespective of cost, in order to meet , 


modern requirements. 


Great Britain—The Royal Tank Corps Journal—July, 
1933. 
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BATTLE FIELD IN BULLECOURT, APRIL 11, 1917 


‘‘The Tanks at the Battle of Bullecourt—April 11, 
1917’’, by Major General J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., 
C. B. E., D. 8. O. 


The author presents a summary of the Australian, 
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the Tank Corps and the German versions of the a¢ 
tion on April 11, 1917, at Bullecourt, a strongly |\:\q 
small salient in the Hindenburg line. Although th, 
British attack proved a complete failure, the author 
who at that time was G. S. O0.-1 of the Tank Corps 
states that the British Fifth Army was unable to max 
sufficient number of guns for the bombardment of the 
Hindenburg line at Bullecourt and to the east of jt 
and that circumstance prompted it to decide upon the 
use of tanks. The author states that the Fifth Army 
had only 12 tanks available, and that the Third Army. 
on its left had 48 but of these quite a number were 
out of action as a result of the battle of April 9. The 
Tank Corps, the author states, suggested that service- 
able tanks be shifted from the Third to the Fifth 
Army, but that this proposal was disapproved. In 
any event, the author doubts if more than 20 tanks 
could have been assembled in the area of the Fifth 
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TANK OPERATIONS 11th APRIL, 1917, 12 TANKS OF 
NO. 11 COMPANY “D” BATTALION 


Nos. 586, 799, 593 — Objective Reincourt and Hendecourt 


Nos. 796, 797, 800, 590— - Bullecourt 
Nos. 798, 531 oe oe U. 20.b. 
Nos. 585, 711 — ” U. 30.d. 


Army. In his opinion, the attack was unsound be- 
cause of insufficient time for preparation, unfavorable 
weather conditions and insufficiency of the number of 
tanks available. He states, that the ground was cov- 
ered with snow which made each advancing man and 
tank loom like a bull’s-eye. Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable conditions, the author states, there is evi- 
dence that at least two tanks had reached Hendecourt, 
about 2500 meters behind the Hindenburg line, and 
he quotes German testimony to show that in spite of 
the failure of the attack, the enemy was strongly im- 
pressed by the accomplishments of the tanks. Whether 
or not the tanks actually crossed the Hindenburg line, 
the author adds by way of conclusion, is immaterial. 
The fact remains, that Tank Corps H. Q. rightly or 
wrongly believed so, and that the tacties of the great 
tank victory at Cambrai, on November 20, 1917, were 
based upon that belief. 
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. REGULAR ARMY NOTES 
th t] 
uthor SS— 
Corps 
) 
oO} 
nt From Class B Trucks to Armored Cars 
Arn 
¥ Effective Conversion by U. S. Army Troops in China 
wer 

_ YONVERSION of two Class B trucks into armored _ stricted largely to paved roads, but their employment 
duieng ( ears combining in an unusual degree simplicity on unsurfaced roads and across country over hard 
Fit construction, fire power, mobility, and protection soil is entirely practicable. By the use of flanged 

lh f erew was recently successfully accomplished by the wheels the cars may easily be adapted to run on rail- 
tanks way tracks. 
Fj The possible tactical missions envisaged for the em- 

ployment of the armored truck unit are on close and 
—, distant reconnaissance, as a street patrol or in street 
fighting ; in the attack of a locality, such as a village; 

or in the advance of an infantry attack or in conjunction 
. therewith; as security to a convoy, and as a rescue 
P unit. 

The use of the cars as a rescue unit would be par 
ticularly applicable in Tientsin, where a situation 
might conceivably arise in which it would be necessary 
to convey American citizens residing in areas located 

at considerable dis 
tances from _ the 
American compound, 
through danger zones 
to places of safety. 
: Two main tasks 
F were involved in the 
conversion of the 
ourt trucks, which were 
accomplished with- 
out major modifica- 
Above: A Class B truck as tions in the chassis 
Tone png fg or bodies. These 
be car is ready for action. 
ble Right: The improvised ar- 
: mored car with the overhead 
ot plates down to show the crew. 
Note the camouflage to con- 
OV- ceal the true loop-holes. 
nd 
In- 
Vl 
rt, 
nd United States Army troops stationed in Tientsin, 
of China. 
m- The cars were constructed with a particular view 
a to their utilization in accordance with the mission of 
4 the troops in China, which includes the protection of 
‘1 the lives and property of American citizens residing 
in the Tientsin area. In principle it is contemplated 
” to employ the two cars as a single combat unit, each eae . a , 
at supporting the other. The unit may be employed in t 
re attack or counter attack, but is not intended for use 44, pwo armored Cars Constructed by the United States Army 
in defense. Use of the trucks will probably be re- Troops at Tientsin, China. 
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Model Supply Room at Plattsburg Barracks 





A view of the model supply room of Company L, 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. The company is commanded 
by Captain Raymond J. Williamson. The First Sergeant is Joseph W. Banton and the Acting Supply Sergeant is Corporal William 
J. Haynor, all of whom were responsible for the excellent work accomplished. 


were the armoring of the cabs and engines and the 
construction of combat turrets in the bodies of the 
trucks. Each of the tasks involved the building of 
a basic hull of five-sixteenths inch mild steel, riveted 
to an angle steel skeleton. Bolted to this hull, and 
covering it completely, is a covering or reinforeing 
layer of steel plate of similar thickness. 

Protection for the top of the engine is provided by 
one thickness of five-sixteenths inch plate, while two 
layers of the same material protect the crank case 
from frontal and flanking fire. 

The problem of devising adequate overhead protec- 
tion against thrown missiles for the operating person- 
nel in the cab of the car and the combat force in the 
turret was solved by providing alternate hinged and 
fixed covers of a single thickness of steel plate one- 
eighth inch thick. This affords sufficient protection, 
with a minimum of weight, against ordinary missiles, 
such as bricks, stones, bottles, and even hand grenades. 
The overhead plate is considered entirely adequate, as 
protection against small arms fire is not a requisite. 

All protective armor on the cars can be removed in 
a short time and the trucks restored to their original 
condition. Similarly the change from truck to ar- 
mored car can be effected with equal ease. 

Both the roof of the cab and the combat turret roof 
are hinged to provide free use of fixed armament, 
proper ventilation, and convenient entrance and exit 
of personnel, and in addition are properly trussed to 
reduce vibration. 


By careful planning and utilization of all possible 
space in both cab and turret, it has been possible t 
provide the cars with a very effective fixed armament 
of four heavy Browning machine guns each, thre 


such guns being mounted in the turret of each car 


On one ear, the forward machine gun is placed or 
the cab roof, while on the other the gun is suspended 
in a cradle inside the cab, the front shield of which 
is loop-holed to permit frontal fire. The turret 
guns are mounted on standard cradles suitably at 
tached by brackets to the walls. 

Beside the fixed armament of the cars, each is 
capable of carrying, in addition to the individual arms 
of the combat personnel, an auxiliary armament of 
four automatic rifles, four riot guns, and such material! 
in the way of hand grenades, smoke grenades, and 
tear gas bombs as the particular mission may warrant 
Both cab and turret are fully loop-holed to permit 
the use of small arms, and the amount of dead spac: 
outside the cars has been reduced to a minimum. 

Each truck is capable of accommodating operating 
and combat personnel up to a maximum of fourtee! 
men. For combat purposes the minimum personne! 
is considered to consist of a car commander, drive! 
assistant driver, and four machine gunners. Addi 
tional personnel up to the maximum eapacity of th 
ear would probably be made up of riflemen and aut: 
riflemen. 

Entrance to the combat turret may be effected not 
only through the hinged roof, but also through a tra) 
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Amateur boxing team of The Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga., which captured four of the titles at the tournament re- 
cently held at Mobile, Ala., by the Southeastern Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. 


door in the floor of the truck body. Use of this trap 
door not only permits entrance to and exit from the 
ear with a minimum of exposure, but also provides a 
‘onvenient means for laying down gas or smoke and 
the discharge of firearms and hand grenades. 

Tests on the armor of the cab and turret show that 
it offers complete protection against bullets of not 
more than .30 (or metric equivalent) caliber. 

A notable feature of the cars is the camouflaging of 
the armor. By means of a clever arrangement of 
painted lines it has been made almost impossible for 
a potential enemy to pick out quickly the slits and 
loop-holes provided for the use of the operating an! 
combat personnel. 

Trial runs of the cars indicate their maneuverability 
as approximately equal to that of the original Class B 
trucks, operated with a full load, and the combined 
weight of armor, armament, and maximum personnel 
is well within the rated capacity of the trucks. 

The work of converting the trucks into armored 
ears was carried out by Chinese mechanics under the 
supervision of Captain Paul E. Leiber, 15th Infantry, 
and Private First Class E. H. Stephenson, Quarter- 
master Corps. The workmen employed apparently 
took as much interest in the job as their foreign super- 
visors, and cheerfully put forth their best efforts to 
turn out a ereditable product. The ultimate success 
of the project, however, would not have been attained 
had it not been for the skill, patience, and ingenuity 
displayed on the part of Captain Leiber and Private 
First Class Stephenson, both of whom practically lived 
at the Chinese iron works during the period in which 
the cars were under construction. 

An interesting point in connection with the conver- 
sion of the trucks is that all operations, except the 
drilling of rivet holes, were carried out by hand, with- 
out the use of any of the power machinery, such as 
forming presses, rolls, shears, and other facilities com- 
monly available in iron works at home. 

Another feature of the work worthy of note was the 
low proportion of labor costs to material costs. In 
America the former usually amount to about eighty- 
five percent of the cost of the finished product, but in 
this ease the labor came only to fifteen percent of the 
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total expenditure. This is easily understood in view 
of the fact that in Tientsin skilled ironworkers re- 
ceive about seventy-five cents United States currency 
per week, while apprentices are paid nothing, although 
they do receive their board. The wages of the shop 
foreman amounted to the munificent sum of twenty- 
five eents per day, U. S. currency. 

Taking advantage of the low cost of labor and by 
the exercise of good judgment and careful planning 
in the purchase of the necessary materials, it was pos- 
sible to complete the conversion of the cars for the 
almost unbelievably small sum of two hundred and 
five dollars, U. S. curreney. 

Extensive tests are now being undertaken to deter- 
mine the most economical methods of operation of the 
cars, aS well as their most effective tactical employ- 
ment as a combat unit. 


9th Infantry Rifle Team 


HE Ninth Infantry Big Bore Rifle Team finished 

off a very successful season of shooting by ecarry- 
ing away the major honors at the Texas State Rifle 
Association matches, held at Camp Mabrey, Austin, 
Texas. 

Twenty separate matches were held during the 
meet, the 9th Infantry team capturing nine first, ten 
second, and nine third places, and securing other 
places among the first ten in every match. Sgts. 
Lunge and Fish and Corporals Sorahan and Lowe, 
comprising the four-man team, and the two latter, 
comprising the two-man team, won first place in both 
team matches. 

Corporal Sorahan lost only 75 points in 19 matches, 
finishing with an aggregate of 1,225 out of a possible 
1,300, and with an average seore of 94.23. Corporal 
Lowe, in addition to being on the two winning teams, 
won three individual first prizes, finishing with an 
average of 92.38. Others who finished with averages 
of better than 90 are: Set. Runge, Pfe. Huntington, 
Ist Sgt. Slatton, Sgt. Fish and Pfe. Israel. Corporal 
Sorahan in match No. 3 fired 15 extra shots for a total 
of 25 consecutive bulls to win the match. 





Photo by Signal Corps, ft Ss Army 


NINTH INFANTRY BIG BORE RIFLE TEAM-— 1933. 

Standing, Left to Right—Sgt. Runge, Sgt. Fish, ist Sgt. Slat- 
ton, Sgt. McCann, Pfc. Gremillon, Pfc. Hensley, Cpl. Wilson. 

Kneeling, Left to Right—Cpl. Bickham, Pfc. Ament, Sgt. 
Link, Cpl. Sorahan, Cpl. Lowe, Pfc. Israel, Pfc. Huntington, Sgt. 
Schiavo, Cpl. Cherry. 
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11th Infantry Band 


HE 11th Infantry has developed a band of which 
the regiment and the service as a whole can be 
justly proud. 

In November, 1931, the regimental commander di- 
rected that additional musicians be attached to the 
band from line companies, under the provisions of 
paragraph 4, TR 130-5, so as to develop a band of 
fifty pieces, exclusive of the drum major. Several 
promising musicians were found at that time within 
the regiment. Additional musicians have been selected 
and enlisted from time to time until at this time the 
objective has been reached. 

This band now turns out for all formations with 
fifty men, exclusive of the drum major and the band 
leader, Warrant Officer F. A. Bowen. 

As a concert band, the instrumentation includes 
such instruments, played by competent musicians, as 
oboe, bassoon and sarrusaphone, which are normally 
absent in the regulation twenty-eight piece band. 

A number of stringed instruments have been ob- 
tained and during the past winter an excellent the- 
atrical pit orchestra of twenty pieces, including seven 
strings, was developed. Two dance orchestras, one of 
six pieces of the jazz type; the other of twelve pieces, 
furnish music for social events at the Enlisted Men’s 
Service Club and the Officers’ Club. Another group 
that provides much entertainment on practice marches, 
hikes, ete., is the ‘‘Little Dutch Band.’’ In addition 
to these activities, the organization boasts two excellent 
accordion players and a violinist who is a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Particular attention is paid to the fit and condition 
of all uniforms and equipment. The appearance of 
the band has been a matter for official commendation 
by all inspectors during the past two years. 
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Reenlistments at Ft. Benning 
paige computed by Headquarters, 4th | 8 


Area, reveal a high percentage of re-enlistn 
of Regular Army personnel. Of the 21 posts, sta 
and detachments seattered throughout the stat: 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North and South Ca 
and Tennessee, 62.84% of the men discharged » 
completion of their enlistment have rejoined for 
other three years. 

Fort Benning, with an actual strength of 4,669 
more than one-third of the total number of the so] 
diers in the southeastern states, approached nearer th 
norm, with a percentage of 61.88, than any other st; 
tion. Of the 181 men discharged in the month 
June, 112 re-enlisted for further service at the In 
fantry School. Benning led the list with the largest 
number of soldiers discharged and re-enlisted, and 
ranked tenth in percentage. 

That the Infantry School is a popular post among 
the enlisted personnel is attested by a glance at the 
authorized and actual strength of the post. Au 
thorized strength on June 30 was 4,687; actua 
strength was 4,669; a total of eighteen vacancies iy 
one of the largest posts in the United States. 

The work of the various organizations at Fort Ben- 
ning is hard and continuous, and, human nature be 
ing the same the world over, it sometimes happens 
that far pastures look greenest, and soldiers leave 
Fort Benning for duty at other posts and stations 
Hawaii and China, Panama and Alaska eall the so! 
dier with a siren song, but, if he remains in the serv 
ice, he returns in the end to Fort Benning, the home 
of the Infantry School. 





1ith Infantry Band, Fort Harrison, Indiana, Warrant Officer F. A. Bowen, Leader 


SRS 
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Army Extension Courses 


RAINING Cireular No. 4, recently distributed to 

the National Guard by the Militia Bureau, in- 
cludes a wealth of information regarding the Army 
Extension Courses and their practical application to 
the examination of officers in connection with their 
appointment and promotion in the National Guard. 

The courses pertaining to the infantry will be of 
special interest to the readers of the INFANTRY JouR- 
wat. They are here extracted and made available for 
ready reference. 

Series No. 10 is of special interest to the enlisted 
men of the National Guard. Through completion of 
the subeourses the soldier qualifies himself in ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge Qualifications’’ included in his professional ex- 
amination for appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant. 














Series No. 10 ; 
Subcours Subject Lessons Hours 
1. Organization of the Army 4 Lessons 7 
1 Exam 


to 


Military Discipline, Courtesies 3 Lessons 6 


and Customs of the service 





3. Military Law—Law of Military 7 Lessons 15 
Offenses 1 Exam 
4. Administration 5 Lessons 10 
5. Military Sanitation and First 4 Lessons 10 
Aid 1 Exam 
6. Interior Guard Duty 3 Lessons 6 
7 Map and Aerial Photograph 2 Parts 
Reading 12 Lessons 20 
eT eee 7 
 ceksenancdsed ons 38 
Examinations ........... 3 
Hours to complete ....... 74 


Series No. 20 includes those subjects in the examina- 
tion for promotion from second lieutenant to first lieu- 
tenant in the infantry. 

















Series No. 20 
Subcourse Subject Lessons Hours 
- Map Reading, Infantry 4 Lessons 10 
2. Organization of the Infantry 3 Lessons 6 
3. Weapons and Musketry 4 Lessons 15 
4. Seouting and Patrolling 5 Lessons 20 
5. Combat Principles to include the 
Platoon 4 Lessons 16 
6. Military Law—Courts Martial 7 Lessons 18 
1 Exam 
7. Supply and Mess Management 8 Lessons. 16 
8. Property, Emergency Procure- 5 Lessons 12 
ment and Funds 1 Exam 
Ss Defense against Chemical War- 5 Lessons 12 
fare 
10. Care of Animals and Stable 8 Lessons 18 
Management 1 Exam 
ES oa canereseoens 10 
ne alt Sa ae ~~ 
Mememiention 2... ocesee 3 
Hours to complete ....... 143 


Series No. 30 includes those subjects in the exami- 
nation for promotion from first lieutenant to Captain 
in the infantry. 


Oat 1022 











Series No. 30 
Subcourse Subject Lessons Hours 
x Solution of Map Problems 3 Lessons 12 
2. Combat Orders, Infantry 4 Lessons 12 
3. Offensive Combat of Small in- 5 Lessons 24 
fantry units 
4. Defensive Combat and Organi- 5 Lessons 20 
zation of the Ground 
5 Special Operations—Infantry 3 Lessons 10 
6. Tank Operations 7 Lessons 20 
7. Mobilization 3 Lessons 8 
1 Exam 
8, Signal Communications for all 7 Lessons 9 
Arms 
9. Map and Aerial Photograph 12 Lessons 20 
Reading 
ND Sinus ccs Wwecs 9 
ee ere 41 
Examinations ........... 1 
Hourse to complete ....... 131 


Series No. 40 includes those subjects in the exami- 
nation for promotion from captain to major. 





Series No. 40 
Subcourse_ Subject - Lessons Howe 
1. Tactics and Technique of Infan- 9 Lessons 30 


try in Offensive and Defen- 
sive Combat 

2. Tactics and Technique of Infan- 
try and Associated Arms 


10 Lessons 30 





3. Command, Staff and Logistics— 6 Lessons 25 
Infantry 
4. Troop Movements and shelter 4 Lessons 20 
5 Troop Leading 6 Lessons 30 
DE ncxnccushs case 5 
DO bkvabceWeinbawdd << 35 
Bermmtimatiem on. cc ccese 0 
Hours to complete ....... 136 


Series No. 50 includes those subjects in the exami- 
nation for promotion from major to lieutenant colonel. 


Series No. 50 


Subcourse 





: ‘Subject 


Lessons Hours 





& Extension course of the C and 
G.S. School, Part I, C and 
G.8S. Course—Sub-course 1. 
Preparatory subjects; Tactics 
and Technique of the Sepa- 
rate Arms 

2. Extension Course of the C. and 8 Lessons 80 
G.8. School, Part I, C. and 
G.S. Course Sub-course 2, 
Tactical Principles and Deci- 
sions 

3. Extension Course of the C. and 7 Lessons 80 
G.S. School, Part I, C. and 
G.S. Course Sub-course 3, 
Troop Leading; and command 
staff and Logistics 

4. Extension Course of the C. and 8 Lessons 80 
G.8S. School, Part I, C. and 
G.8. Course. Sub-course 4, 
Tactical Principles and Deci- 


11 Lessons 90 





sions 
ND is cdmadeeanwke 4 
0 Se 34 
Examinations ........... 0 
Hours to complete ...... 330 
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Series No. 60 includes those subjects in the exami- the renewal of leases it is to be expected that the re) : 


a tal 














nation for promotion from lieutenant colonel to colonel. will be materially reduced. all 
Series No. 60 The alteration, renovation and repair of arti:les ha 
Pe ens Bubject oe of the uniform and individual equipment must ty ye 
' —— —$ EE =o proceeded with this year on a curtailed basis. Th No | 
+), i. Extension: Course C. and G.S. 6 Lessons 70 funds available under this project are limited to 25 N 
School Part I, C. and G.S. . . it 
wT Course, Sub-course 5. Tactical cents per man for the entire year. Property and (is nitit 
: _ Prineiples and Decisions bursing officers will have to get along with the al\ot is 1 
i 7 — cog . per} 7 7 Lessons 100 ment stated and forego projects to bring the tota! frou 
ee race Sdbconts &. Gente within the amounts allocated to the States. The sam the 
4 _ Subjects is true with respect to organizational equipment, for will 
4 Subcourses ...............2 the eare of which only a bare 20 cents per man wil] T 
i Lessons ............. cna. Nae be made available this year. This includes labor and the 
re ee m. materials, except repair parts and cleaning and pre lim 
; ; serving materials, which will be supplied on requisi tril 
Officers who contemplate attending the company tion and charged to funds allotted to Corps Area and I 
officers course at the Infantry school should have com- Department Commanders under appropriate projects. dit 
pleted all Extension Courses to include series No, 30. Gas and oil for armory training is limited to an al. the 


Those who contemplate attending the Advanced Course 
should have completed all Extension Courses to include 
series No. 40. 


Officers who are detailed for the Command and Gen- 


lowanee for 18 running hours per motor vehicle. It 
also provides 96 hours flying time for each of the 
pilots of the 19 air squadrons. 


2 : Office equipment and supplies for the officers and 
eral Staff school at Fort Leavenworth must have com-  gnjisted men on duty with the National Guard has been i 
pleted series No. 50 in order to be eligible to take the eut to $15.00 per officer and $3.00 per enlisted man. This an 
Crees. is about half of the normal and the supplies must be St 
conserved to the end that they will provide for the 
Operations of National Guard requirements over the entire year. eC 
With the curtailment of service school attendance E 
UE to drastic cuts in the Budget of the National it is contemplated that there will be a considerable a 
Guard Bureau it, will be necessary to curtail increase in the number who will engage in extension r 
some activities during the present fiscal year. In course work. This has been provided for and suffi 
arriving at the distribution of funds General Leach cient, funds allocated to take care of this. h 
insisted that the field training of the National Guard No funds will be available for visits of instruction t 
be provided for completely. This has been done and __ by officers and enlisted men on duty with the National f 
all organizations have had their scheduled camps this Guard. In many of the States arrangements have been ( 
summer. Funds will be reserved for those whose camps made by State authorities to supply oil and gas for 


are scheduled for next June and they will have them private cars and the instructors can get around 
on a normal basis. through this medium as far as practicable. 

A C.P.X. was scheduled for the Seventh Corps Area Funds have been set up to meet the normal expenses 
this year, but it had to be eliminated. It will be pro- of sergeant instructors authorized by the regulations 
vided for when the budget goes back to normal and to the extent of one such instructor for each regiment 
the funds for it can be provided. and separate organization. This provides for 351 

Camp construction, maintenance and repairs are sergeant instructors. The remainder are to be relieved 
limited to emergencies only. It is to be hoped that from duty with the National Guard and assigned to 
the curtailment of this work will be compensated for duty with the Regular Army and other activities of 
by an allotment of funds from the Industrial Recovery the Army in the Corps Area. 

Bureau. The National Guard Bureau has a project of Funds for the complete administrative pay of or- 
several million dollars, and if the funds are made avail- ganization and unit commanders authorized to draw 
able there will be a lot of new construction and re- the same under the regulations have been set up. In 
habilitation work undertaken. addition, there will be funds for the payment of 36 

Only 50 National Guard officers will be detailed armory drills with normal attendance of officers and 
for courses this year, and these will be limited to the enlisted men. The schedule prescribed by the Na- 
General Service Schools and those pertaining to the tional Guard Bureau must be closely adhered to, for 
combat arms. All school courses of the staff depart- in it the payment for the last 12 drills of the year is 
ments and corps have been eliminated for the year to be carried over into the fiseal year 1935, and it is 
and no enlisted men will be detailed for any of the only through this expedient that the full 36 drills can 
schools. be authorized and compensation provided for them. 

A limited allotment has been made for the pay of The uniform project has been curtailed about one 
range keepers. This will be distributed to the States third. Allotment of funds for the purpose will be on 
in an equitable way, based on the use that is being the basis of $2.50 per man for the continental United 
made of the home station ranges. The target range States and $1.25 per man for Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
leases will be maintained on a normal basis, but in National Guard band supplies will have to be eur- 
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tail: d 50 per cent during the year. Funds have been 
allocated on the basis of $2.00 per bandsman and will 
have to cover the purchase of instruments for the entire 
year. Loeal repairs are chargeable under Project 16. 
No purchases of sheet music are authorized. 

\o funds are available for the purchase of ammu- 
nition, but it is understood that the National Guard 
is to receive its share of the ammunition to be made 
from funds allocated to the War Department under 
the National Recovery Act, so that a normal supply 
will be available for the field training next year. 

The technical supplies and equipment furnished by 
the several supply departments of the Army must be 
limited to necessities for all of these projects have been 
trimmed down in order to meet the budget. 

It is expected and to be hoped that the present con- 
ditions will pertain for only this fiseal year, and that 
the National Guard will get back on a normal basis. 


Details for Service School 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected for the at- 

tendance at the special course for National Guard 
and Reserve Officers at the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth next year. 

Preference is to be given to those officers who have 
completed the Command and General Staff School 
Extension Course and those who have completed the 
advance course at the special service schools of their 
respective arms. 

In ease there are not a sufficient number of officers 
having these military educational qualifications to fill 
the quota of the National Guard, officers will be selected 
from those who have completed the special advanced 
courses and have in addition completed the first four 
subeourses of the Command and General Staff School 
Extension Course. In no event will an officer be de- 
tailed to take the course unless he has completed the 
four subeourses referred to above. This is the strict 
policy of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau and 
will not be waived under any circumstances. 

The selection will be limited to field officers, but in 
case there are not a sufficient number of these grades 
to take up the quota captains may be detailed for the 
course. No officer on the Emergency Officers’ Retired 
List, or who is drawing any kind of compensation 
from the Government for disability, can be detailed 
to take the course. 

Another strict limitation imposed by the War De- 
partment is that officers detailed for the course must 
not be more than 48 years of age on March 1, 1934, 
and this age limitation will not be waived in any event. 


Armory Drill Pay 


T has been suggested that all armory drills—those 

to be paid for and those for which no pay is pro- 
vided—be carried on the same pay roll, with a nota- 
tion to the effect that no pay is to be claimed for the 
“‘free drills.’’ The matter has been taken up with 
the Chief of Finance and he is of the opinion that such 
procedure would very much complicate the caleula- 
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tion of pay rolls, and for that reason he would not 
authorize approval by the National Guard Bureau. 

Only those drills for which pay is claimed under 
the limitations placed in the armory drill memorandum 
from the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, will 
therefore be entered on pay rolls. 

The instructions direct that the number of Federal 
Pay drills to be held during the fiseal year 1934, will 
be limited as follows: 

a, During the Ist and 2nd Quarters (July 1 to 
December 31, 1933 inclusive) not to exceed 16 Federal 
pay drills. 

b. During the 3rd Quarter (January 1 to March 
31, 1934, inclusive) not to exceed 8 Federal pay drills 
in addition to any part of the 16 drills not held in 
the Ist and 2nd quarters. 

c. During the 4th Quarter (April 1 to June 30, 1934, 
inclusive) 12 Federal pay drills and no more, will be 
held. 

d. In no event will the number of drills for which 
payment is made from Federal funds exceed eight (8) 
in any one month or thirty-six (36) during the fiscal 
year for any organization of the National Guard, 

All drills held, whether for Federal pay or not, will 
be reported monthly on M. B. Form 100, with notation 
made on the form showing the drills for which Federal 
pay is claimed. 


ED 


Guard-O-Grams 


Administrative Pay 

The Administrative pay of the National Guard is on 
an annual basis and has nothing to do with the number 
of Armory drills held by the organizations and units. 
The fact that Armory drills have been curtailed to 36 
for this fiscal year does not in any wise affect the 
Administrative pay to which officers are entitled under 
the regulations. 


Allowance of Gas Masks 

Every effort is being made by the National Guard 
Bureau to increase the number of gas masks in the 
hands of the National Guard. Heretofore the allow- 
ance has been three for each 100 enlisted men. In 
furtherance of the plan the allowance has been in- 
creased to four per 100 men and as funds are avail- 
able, the supply in the hands of state organizations 
will be brought up to the new allowance. 


Joins Honor Units 

Having won the National trophy for excellence in 
Rifle marksmanship a second time, Company B, 186th 
Infantry, Oregon National Guard, joins the restricted 
list of organizations to which this signal honor has 
come. 

This trophy is awarded annually by the War Depart- 
ment to the company of the National Guard in each 
state attaining the highest figure of merit in its record 
practice with the rifle. It remains in the possession of 
the successful company for one year from the date of 
award. The accompanying certificate of award becomes 
the permanent property of the company to which 
awarded. 
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Maryland Court Upholds Military 
Training 
OR the first time in a Federal Court, the Maryland 
Court of Appeals has rendered an important de- 
cision as to whether or not a conscientious objector has 
any legal or constitutional rights. 

The decision was based on the case of Ennis H. 
Coale, a student at the University of Maryland who 
had been suspended from that school following his 
refusal to take the regular course in military training, 
on the grounds that he was a conscientious objector. 
Coale brought suit in the Superior Court at Baltimore 
to compel the University to reinstate him upon agree- 
ment to take any other course the University might 
direct, in lieu of the R. O. T. C. course. The court 
decided in favor of the student and the University ap- 
pealed the case to the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

In reversing the decision of the lower court the 
Court of Appeals went into the matter more deeply 
than to merely pass upon the rights of the particular 
student and school concerned. Its unanimous decision, 
handed down by Justice Patterson, reads in part: 

**The sole claim here made is that a sincere religious 
conscientious objector is legally and constitutionally 
exempt from a compulsary course in military train- 
ing upon his taking such other course or courses as 
the authorities might designate. * * * 

““* * * The conscientious objector is relieved from 
the obligation to bear arms in obedience to no con- 
stitutional provision, express or implied; but because, 
and only because, it has accorded with the policy of 
Congress thus to relieve him. * * * The privilege of 
the conscientious objector to avoid bearing arms comes 
not from the Constitution, but from acts of Congress. 
That body may grant or withhold the exemption as 
in its wisdom it sees fit; and if it be withheld the con- 
scientious objector cannot successfully assert the 
privilege.’’ 

Evidence brought before the court shows that Coale 
did not set forth his objections solely on his own in- 
itiative, but had received instructions on the steps to 
be taken from one Mr. Tucker, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism and Education, a society with 
offices in New York City. The decision further stated: 

“‘The court, we think, would be going very far 
should it encourage this or like societies, or persons 
with similar’ views, in their interference with the con- 
stituted authorities in the management and control 
of colleges and universities when acting upon author- 
ity duly and lawfully conferred upon them, or to give 
encouragement to such societies or persons to interfere 
with the Government in all lawful efforts to keep the 
country in a state of preparedness for war so long as 
the nations of the world continue to settle their dis- 
putes by means of war. 
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Resolutions Adopted at National 
Convention 


I 


E vigorously oppose all legislation that may be 
proposed which will in any way diminish, curtail, 
prevent or prohibit the continuation of military train- 
ing in any manner, directly or indirectly, as now car- 
ried on by the War Department under the provisions of 
the National Defense Act of 1920 as amended to date. 
We are opposed to the disarmament of the United 
States for the purpose of economy, as an acclaimed 
means to bring about world peace, or as an example 
which some persons hope other nations will follow. 
We believe that adequate military and naval pre- 
paredness of the United States is the best guarantee of 
peace ; that such preparedness requires a Regular Army 
of not less than 12,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted 
men, excluding the Air Corps increment and the Phil- 
ippine Scouts.- We further believe in the annual train- 
ing of all Reserve Officers who request training, and 
not less than 32,000 each fiscal year; in the annual 
training of all C. M. T. C. eligible applicants, and not 
less than 50,000 each fiscal year; in the unqualified 
support of the R. O. T. C. to the end that at least 8,000 
students will be graduated to the Officers Reserve Corps 
annually; and in the support of National rifle and 
pistol matches annually, with reasonable assistance to 
all civilian rifle and pistol clubs. 


II 


We favor a Bill to provide for the establishment 
on the War Department General Staff of a Reserve 
Section under the immediate charge of an Assistant 
Chief of Staff, who shall be a Regular Army Officer, 
whose duties will be to co-ordinate the policies and to 
synchronize the plans of the various branches of the 
War Department, purely as a Staff function in so far 
as they relate to Reserve matters, but not in any man- 
ner to infringe upon the strictly operating functions 
of the said branches. 


III 


We favor and urge the passage of a National Guard 
Bill which provides for the creation of a National 
Guard of the United States, with provisions for a 
National Guard Reserve, and for certain other changes 
in the National Defense Act looking toward increased 
efficiency of the National Guard estimates to provide 
for not less than forty-eight Armory Drills and fifteen 
days Field Training annually for the present strength 
of the National Guard. 
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IV 


- urge Congress to support any Naval Construe- 
Bill designed to bring our Navy up to its proper 
strength under the term of the London Treaty. 


Vv 


We urge Congress to support the Universal Draft 
Act originally proposed by the American Legion as 
a means of preserving peace because it proves ‘‘equal 
service for all and special profit for none.’’ 


YI 


We urge that the Reserve Officers Association and 
the various Departments and Chapters organize and 
promote liaison between all the military, quasi-military 
and patriotic organizations with the object of main- 
taining an adequate National Defense. 

That in order to educate and convey to the citizens 
of this Nation the importance and value of an ade- 
quate National Defense, this Association should officially 
proclaim a National Defense week each year, this week 
to be utilized by the Association and Departments and 
Chapters in distributing and disseminating useful in- 
formation concerning National Defense. 


The Inactive Training of the 316th 
Infantry 


ETERMINED to secure a definite period of field 

training this year in spite of the fact that no 
government funds were available for that purpose, 
the experiment and the experience of Colonel H. 
Harrison Smith and the Officers of the 316th Infantry 
in conducting their own training camp at Wayne in 
Pennsylvania, proved successful to a surprising degree. 
Sixty Officers of the 316th Infantry spent the week 
of August 6th-12th under canvas on the grounds of 
the Valley Forge Military Academy at Wayne. Every 
facility of this up-to-date school was generously placed 
at their disposal by Colonel Milton G. Baker, the Sup- 
erintendent. 

A schedule of training was prepared in advance and 
adhered to. The conduct of the camp, the scope of 
the training and the intensity of interest displayed 
by all were so marked that a special comment was 
made upon it by the Corps Area Commander himself— 
Major General Paul B. Malone—who wired Colonel 
Smith : 

‘*Congratulations to you and to the officers of the 
316th on fine success of your camp. Determination 
of Regiment to prepare itself for service regardless 
of obstacles shows superior morale and esprit de 
corps of your splendid organization. Be assured of 
my great appreciation and high commendation.”’ 
The holding of such a camp involved three prob- 

lems. First, securing enough officers to represent the 
regiment properly as a whole. Secondly, a progres- 
sive course of field training designed as a refresher 
and also as training for our officers as instructors 
themselves. Thirdly, the running of such a camp 
well within the means of all, especially in view of the 
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fact that every officer must serve at his own expense 
without a cent of pay and that many of the junior 
officers had to equip themselves with uniforms and 
field kit for their first tour of active duty. 

Weeks beforehand, the initial problem answered 
itself and applications poured in from every grade 
until the Regimental Commander had a representative 
list that included 1 Colonel, 2 Lieut. Colonels, 3 Majors, 
7 Captains, 18 First Lieutenants and 24 Second Lieu- 
tenants, plus several part-time men who could not 
arrange to spend the full week in camp. The total 
was 60. These officers came from a Regimental area 
embracing the counties of Montgomery, Delaware, 
Chester, Lancaster, Adams and York. 

The problem of finding a suitable place for such 
a camp near home was answered by Colonel Baker 
of the Valley Forge Military Academy, who not only 
made available the use of his school grounds at no 
cost to us, but most generously arranged for our offi- 
cers to be messed in his Cadet Mess Hall at a reason- 
able figure under the capable charge of Captain J. H. 
Dyroff, V. F. M. A. Mess Officer. 

Furthermore, Colonel Baker put at Colonel Smith’s 
disposal the use of the school swimming pool, dressing 
rooms and showers, a large gymnasium for rainy days 
and, best of all, the 35 horses of the Academy Troop. 
Rifles and belts, 3 machine guns, several automatic 
rifles, a 37 mm. and a trench mortar were also pro- 
vided by the Academy for our use and instruction. 

Seventeen pyramidal tents were loaned the 316th 
Infantry by the Pennsylvania National Guard at Har- 
risburg. Cots and blankets were also provided by the 
Guard. Mattresses and pillows came from the school. 
Seven colored orderlies, recommended by the school 
and employed by them in term time, were hired to 
take care of our equipment and leather. The Academy 
stable sergeant had charge of the horses. Every con- 
ceivable effort was made by the Valley Forge Military 
Academy to further the success of our camp and the 
measure of that success was due in no small degree 
to such cooperation on their part. 

The matter of training was covered by Colonel H. 
Harrison Smith and Major C. M. Parkin, Inf., our 
Unit Instructor. A schedule was prepared for seven 
days with an alternate schedule in case of rain. As 
instructors, there were certain qualified officers of the 
316th Infantry itself, one from the 314th Infantry, 
an officer sent by Headquarters 79th Division in Phila- 
delphia and others from Headquarters Third Corps 
Area in Baltimore, where the development of the camp 
was watched with no small interest. The permanent 
instructors were Major Parkin, Inf., Captain William 
G. Weaver, 316th Inf., and First Lieut. Paul L. Snyder, 
314th Inf. The last named officers had recently com- 
pleted the Reserve Officers Course at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga. and so were extremely 
well qualified to handle their subjects along the most 
approved and recent lines. 

Among the visiting instructors was Colonel Edward 
M. Shinkle, Commanding Officer of the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md., who brought up some interest- 

ing films and spoke to the officers on the subject of 
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motorization, tanks and tractors in their more recent 
developments. Lieut. Colonel Charles E. T. Lull, CWS. 
delivered an interesting lecture, also with films, and 
put on what was undoubtedly one of the best smoke 
and gas demonstrations ever experienced by our Regi- 
ment. Major Paul Murray, Inf., Hdqrs. 79th Division, 
handled two tactical walks in a way that held the 
interest and attention of every one to the end. Major 
E. P Denson, Inf., Unit Instructor assigned the Valley 
Forge Military Academy, had charge of another tac- 
tical walk and made it of equal interest and value. 
Colonel Clarence R. Day, Chief of Staff, 79th Division, 
spent a day with us and noted with approval the prog- 
ress of the camp. 

Colonel Harry N. Cootes, Cavalry liaison officer, 
Hadqrs., Third Corps Area, also visited our encampment 
for two days and brought with him a message of con- 
gratulation from General Malone, the Corps Com- 
mander, who later wrote our Regimental Commander: 
‘*T cannot tell you how greatly impressed and pleased I 
am to know that in my command there exists such 
splendid esprit and morale and I wish that you would 
express to all officers at the camp my sincere appre- 
ciation of this wonderful demonstration of patriotism. 
I sincerely regret that government funds were not 
available to defray their expenses, but trust that next 
year the governmental finances will be in such a econ- 
dition that training of the O. R. C. will be adequately 
eared for by the Government.’’ 

Colonel Cootes reported to General Malone that 
this camp ‘‘was one of the finest examples of patriot- 
ism that I have ever seen in this country and it has 
imbued me with much spirit and fight, for with such 
an example, one can carry on with renewed hope.’’ 

Training involved four major phases—equitation, 
tactics, drill and the Infantry arms, with shorter 
periods allotted to such important subjects as mass 
calisthenics, manual of the saber, combat orders, guard 
duty, guard mounting, relief and posting of sentinels 
and so forth. Two classes in equitation were held 
each day for two hours each. One in the morning for 
those with some experience with horses; the other in 
the afternoon for beginners. Both classes were popu- 
lar in the extreme. 

The regimental commander took over this instrue- 
tion himself and in seven days produced gratifying 
results, for every one of the officers present had gained 
a definite and invaluable confidence in the saddling 
and bridling of a horse, the use of the aids and the 
elements, at least, of troop movement at the walk, trot 
and canter. By their last day in camp, both classes 
had progressed sufficiently to ride across country, open 
and wooded, and over low hurdles with considerable 
ease. One period of instruction was devoted by Lieut. 
Colonel Clifton Lisle to the care and feeding of horses 
in stable and field. 

Tactics were varied and handled with skill by the 
officers assigned. Major Denson put on an Advance 
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Guard Problem in the form of a tactical walk. Major 
Murray followed with the Regiment in the attack and 
again by the Regiment in defence. Captain Weaver, 
316th Inf., covered the combat principles of the Rifle 
Squad, Section, Platoon and Company, taking up one 
each day. He also covered the elements of Musketry 
and Target Designation on the actual ground. Major 
Parkin devoted an interesting period to Combat 
Orders, written and oral. At night films were shown 
of a Division in Attack and the Supply of a Division 
in Defence. 

In one of Major Murray’s tactical walks the prob- 
lem was the establishment of a bridgehead across the 
Schuylkill River nearby. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, it appeared that Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Howe had used the same ground and the same roads 
to accomplish suecessfully a similar mission in 1777, 
just previous to their occupation of Philadelphia, 
through this fact of history had not been realized at 
all in preparing the problem. 

Drill was of especial interest for after a short 
period of close order in the school of the soldier, squad 
and platoon, the proposed new drill was given an 
active demonstration by our officers in charge of 
Lieut. Snyder, fresh from Fort Benning. Both ex- 
tended order and the school of the platoon were cov- 
ered each day, as well as the proposed new manual of 
arms. Every officer was given his share in it, as squad 
or section leader or platoon commander, in the new 
formations. The interest taken in this New Drill was 
one of the most marked in our schedule. Under drill 
came also the handling of mass calisthenics, different 
officers being called on from time to time to take 
charge. Every possible thing was done throughout 
the schedule to develop initiative and leadership. One 
night the Cadet Film of West Point was shown and 
proved of real inspiration to the junior officers. 

Infantry Arms covered a large field in spite of a 
certain lack of equipment. One day was devoted to 
the nomenclature, stripping and functioning of the 
machine gun, each officer being required to do the job 
himself. Like periods were given to the stripping and 
functioning of the automatie rifle, the 37 mm. gun and 
the infantry mortar, followed by a day of machine 
gun squad drill by both sections. Captain Weaver and 
Lieut. Snyder had charge of this instruction and all 
officers were required to take an active part in it. 
Films showing the functioning and use of the auto- 
matie rifle were shown at night. 

The enthusiasm and esprit of every one was a 
marked characteristic of the camp. Working hours 
were from reveille at 6:15 until the evening lecture 
and film had ended at 9 o’clock, yet nobody seemed to 
feel the day too long or to find its routine irksome. 
It is well to remember that this week was without 
pay and with considerable cost to the officers there 
and that most of them were devoting to it at least 
one half of their entire year’s vacation. 
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The War Memoirs of Archduke Joseph 


A Discussion by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


the literature of World War history is that division at Budapest. He records as the first act of 


N important and most elaborate contribution to Serbia found the royal author in command of the 31st 


presented by His Royal Highness, Fieldmarshal war the arrest upon General Terstyansky’s orders of 
\rchduke Joseph of Hungary, under the telling title: the Voivode Putnik, Serbia’s generalissimo, while 


‘The World War As I 
Have Seen It.’’ Prepared 
with the object of perpet- 
ating the deeds of valor 

Hungarian troops on 
the far flung battle fronts 
of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, the distin- 
guished author dedicates 
his imposing work of sev- 
en volumes to his ‘‘ brave 
‘comrades - in - arms and 
former soldiers as a token 
of everlasting appreciation 
ind devotion.’’ 

An eminent soldier, one 

the ablest leaders who 
wore the uniform of the 
old Austro - Hungarian 
Monarchy, idolized by the 
troops under his command 
beeause of his unfailing 
personal courage and pa- 
ternal solicitude for the 
welfare and comfort of 
the troops he led in battle, 
Arehduke Joseph’s mem- 
oirs give an intimate pic- 
ture of the war from the 
perspective of the front- 
line trenches. The narra- 
tive is based upon the au- 
thor’s personal war diary 
from which he quotes 
copiously, and upon official 
records. 

Volume I, 708 pages and 
27 appendices, published in 





passing through the Hun- 
garian capital enroute to 
Belgrade. Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, angered by this 
unchivalrous act, promptly 
ordered General Putnik’s 
release and granted him 
safe conduct across Hun- 
garian territory. 
Archduke Joseph relates 
several interesting inci 
dents which are significant 
as to the relations which 
existed between the two 
halves of the Dual Mon 
archy. Thus, at the out 
break of the War, Ilis 
Highness writes. on the 
oceasion of the solemn cer- 
emony of administering 
the oath of allegiance to 
the mobilized 32d Infaniry 
Regiment of his division 
he addressed the command 
in the Magvar language 
“What will they say in 
Vienna,’’ he 
‘‘when they find out | 
dared address my troops in 
the Magyar language. In 
time of peace they certain- 
N ly would wring my neeck.’’ 
It is evident the Arch 
duke entertained no false 
illusions as to the nature 
of the war upon which he 
embarked, nor as to prob- 
able consequences On 


observes, 


1926, covers the author’s experiences on the Serbian July 31, 1914, his diary contains the following entry: 
and Russian fronts from July 31, 1914 to May 25, ‘‘Russia ordered general mobilization. Here we are 


1915. 


at the threshold of an endless war, the World War, 


The Austro-Hungarian declaration of war against for it is certain that France and England will turn 
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against us the moment Germany mobilizes against 
Russia. And Italy’? <A great question mark. I do 
not believe she will be with us for she covets Triest, 
Trentino and Gorizia.’’ Again, on August 4, already 
at the Serbian frontier, the corps commander ordered 
a field artillery battery to open fire on some Serbian 
barges anchored near the Serb customhouse at Sabae. 
‘*At the first round,’’ the royal diary records, ‘‘the 
church bells of Sabac began tolling. They tolled with 
such mournful sound as though sorrowing in advance 
over the destruction of many countries; as if forecast- 
ing the upheaval, misery and suffering which is to be 
visited upon the world.’’ A few days later with 
Europe in flames, the diary contains this entry: 
‘What will the map of Europe be like in 1920? . How 
long will this war last? How many millions of inno- 
cent men will go to their graves or be thrown into mis- 
ery because of this wanton crime? * * * Edward, with 
the warlike threads he has spun about the Central Pow- 
ers, whither has he led Europe? * * * And Nicholas, 
absolute Tsar of a gigantic empire, will he have to flee 
from a throne which, if there be justice in this world, 
the curse of millions of bleeding hearts will up- 
ot oo 9” 

It comes perhaps as a startling revelation that royal 
rank and prerogatives carried no greater weight than 
position in the military hierarchy conferred. The 
Archduke’s first assignment was a sector along the 
Save River, on the Serbian frontier. Observing the 
feverish efforts of the Serbs to fortify their side of the 
river, the Archduke conceived the idea that the estab- 
lishment of a bridgehead at Sabae would be strategic- 
ally desirable, and if undertaken before the Serbs pre- 
pared their defense, easy of accomplishment. Working 
out his plans for such enterprise, he personally submit- 
ted his plans and recommendations to the corps com- 
mander with the request that his division be given 
the privilege of undertaking the mission. One would 
naturally be inclined to think that a division com- 
mander of royal-imperial rank would at least receive 
respectful hearing. The Corps Commander, General 
Terstyansky, apparently was not actuated by exces- 
sive respect for royalty, for the Archduke’s diary re- 
eords: ‘‘General Terstyansky interrupted me with 
eyes burning with anger and abruptly retorted: ‘I 
do not propose to have a division commander come 
and tell me what to do.’’’ Later, when the division 
was actually charged with the mission proposed by 
the Archduke, it had to be undertaken in the face of 
a well-prepared Serbian defence. Inevitably, the 
losses were correspondingly severe. It is obvious that 
the personal relations between the Archduke and his 
corps commander could not have been very agreeable. 
The Archduke refers to General Terstyansky as ‘‘the 
spy sent by Francis Ferdinand to Budapest to thwart 
every movement in the interests of Hungarians.”’ 

Another incident related by the Archduke is note- 
worthy as an example of temperamental unfitness for 
high command and leadership. On August 18, 1914, 
the Archduke’s division launched a successful attack 
against the Serbs. While his reserves pressed the pur- 
suit, the assault units halted for rest and reorganiza- 
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tion. On his appearance among these troops, | yp. 
garians and Bosnians alike cheered him with wild ey 
thusiasm, the latter in their own Serbian tongue. W jt) 
a few words of encouragement the Archduke «ey; 
these troops forward to follow up their success,  .j ys; 
then General Terstyansky appeared on the scene 
Alighting from his limousine, wild-eyed and furioys 
shaking all over, the corps commander assailed the 
Archduke within the hearing of a whole regiment 0; 
infantry with vile profanity because ‘‘the division 
wasted its time instead of pushing the attack against 
an enemy who was not even in sight.’” The Arechduk: 
explained the situation. After another barrage of pro 
fanity, the corps commander jumped into his auto and 
drove to the front as if to demonstrate there was no 
enemy there. A few minutes later he returned, das\)- 
ing to the rear. A moment later the Archduke heard 
another commotion. The corps commander swore wp 
and down at the Archduke’s cavalry, which was nearby 
in reserve. ‘‘What is this cavalry doing here?’’ he 
roared. ‘*The entire cavalry, at once forward march, 
gallop till you croak!’’ He topped that by ordering 
to the rear the field trains and rolling kitchens of th: 
division with the instruction that ‘‘henceforth troops 
will fight and be fed with my permission only.’’ With: 
general officers like this one, it is little wonder that 
the first Austrian attempt to invade Serbia proved a 
costly fiasco. 

Ruthless inconsiderations toward the troops was not 
unusual among officers of high rank in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army nothwithstanding the fact that Gen- 
eral Conrad von Hoetzendorff, chief of the genera! 
staff, complained there was not enough of it. Com- 
menting upon this tendency, Archduke Joseph quotes 
from the book of General Cramon, German representa 
tive at the Austro-Hungarian G.H.Q.: ‘‘The fighting 
of the past few weeks amply proved the impossibilit, 
of harmonizing the intentions of G.H.Q. with the 
striking power of the troops * * *. The troops at th: 
front appreciated the hopelessness of their situation 
long before the High Command * * *. A command 
of which continually more is expected than what it 
can accomplish, soon loses its morale and confidence.” 

It is characteristic of the personal qualities and tl 
leadership of Archduke Joseph that upon his promo 
tion to corps command, though assigned to one of th: 
poorest corps of the Austro-Hungarian Army, he was 
able to inspire his command with self-confidence and 
determination, and within the space of five monthis 
he sueceeded in changing it into a crack outfit, one of 
the best in the field. 

Volume II, 842 pages and 47 appendices, published 
in 1928, takes the Archduke to the Italian front, an: 
carries the narrative to February 17, 1916. It is th: 
story of the epic defence of the Doberdo plateau b) 
the hard-pressed troops of the Dual Monarchy. Th: 
Italians launched one vigorous offensive after another 
in the attempt to force the Isonzo front. Their failur: 
by no means reflects adversely upon the soldierly quali 
ties of the Italians. 


the Italian troops more than Archduke Joseph, whose 
comment on the subject evinces a sense of chivalr) 


Nobody appreciated the valor of 
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ral found in the memoirs of the leaders of the 
Gre War. ‘‘It is not right to disdain the great 
ace, oplishments of the brave Italians,’’ the Archduke 
writs, ‘who with utter disregard of death assailed 
ihe wall of steel of my heroie troops day after day. 
often indeed the issue of the battle hung in the bal- 
ance by a slender thread. That victory failed to 
yown their efforts is solely due to the almost super- 
human resistance of my brave troops. What the 
Italians accomplished here must likewise be inseribed 
upon the pages of military history in indelible char- 
acters. 

The suecessful defence of the Isonzo front in 1915 
py the Austro-Hungarian forces against a numerically 
far superior enemy made possible Mackensen’s Balkan 
drive and the consequent elimination of Serbia and 
Montenegro from the conflict. 

Volume III, 822 pages and 30 appendices, published 
in 1928, continues the narrative of the war on the 
Italian front to November 30, 1916. It is the story 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth battles of 
the Isonzo. It is interesting that after four unsuecess- 
ful attacks on this front, the Italians resorted to tun- 
nelling operatons to close in upon the Austro-Hunga- 
rian defences. This novel method of approach, in 
which the Italians proved exceedingly adept, caused 
grave concern. Archduke Joseph, in his special re- 
port to the Fifth Army Commander, Op. 128/6, calls 
attention to the fact that at points the Italians, by this 
method of approach, managed to get within 50 paces 
of his own front lines and thereby prevented the effec- 
tive use of his artillery, which was practcially limited 
to firing into the enemy’s rear area. The grave dan- 
ver existed, the Archduke notes, that his infantry 
might not have had enough time to come forth from 
its bomb-proof shelters to which it retired during the 
hombardment, to man the trenches in time and meet 
the Italian assault. As a countermeasure he recom- 
mended the use of chemical agents. 

Referring to the attitude of the United States, on 
May 7, 1916, the Archduke observes: ‘‘What does 
America want? * * * She proves her neutrality by 
delivering to our enemies immense quantities of am- 
munition, but not to us. Is she going to continue her 
neutrality by declaring war on us? * * * To my re- 
vret, I fear this will happen and it will be fatal to us.’’ 

The Archduke relates an interesting incident. One 
of his detachments captured an Italian mine crater. 
A number of Italians, including some wounded, were 
trapped by earth and debris in the adjacent mine gal- 
leries. The lieutenant in command of this detachment 
endeavored to rescue the trapped enemy, but whenever 
any one of his men approached the small opening, the 
buried Italians would open fire. Italian trench mor- 
tars likewise concentrated their fire upon this crater. 
causing serious casualties. In order to avoid needless 
losses, Archduke Joseph, when apprised of the facts, 
vave orders for the immediate evacuation of the mine 
crater, Two days later the Archduke had oceasion to 
see this crater at close range. The lieutenant had dis- 
obeyed orders and his detachment still held on to it 
after repeated attacks by superior Italian forces. The 
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detachment suffered severe casualties. The lieutenant 
was carried off severely wounded just as the Archduke 
arrived. The peculiar location of this mine crater 
permitted the enfilading of the Italian positions to the 
right and left, and its loss would have conferred sim- 
ilar advantages upon the Italians, in fact it would have 
rendered untenable Mount San Michele, key to the 
Austro-Hungarian defences in that sector. The 
imperative necessity of holding the crater at all cost 
at onee became apparent. The Archduke observes 
that this case was a classic example for the award of 
the Order of Maria Theresa, highest reward for valor 
involving the risk of life beyond the eall of duty, con- 
ferred by the Dual Monarchy, and that he ‘‘ directed 
Lieutenant —-———- to apply for that decoration.’’ To 
an American soldier that seems an unusual procedure. 
It seems inconceivable that an American soldier with 
any sense of modesty would ever solicit recognition 
of his own merit. In a subsequent volume the author 
records the fact that the lieutenant, recovered from 
his wounds and promoted to eaptain, was one of a 
group, which included the Archduke, to receive the 
coveted decoration at the hands of the Emperor. 


As is well known, the Central Powers’ general plan 
of operations in 1916 called for an Austrian offensive 
against Italy from the Trentino salient. General Con- 
rad von Hoetzendorff planned to penetrate the Italian 
line between the Brenta and Po Rivers with a view 
of eutting off the Udine salient. Preparations for the 
offensive were in progress for several months. Italian 
prisoners of war brought in to Archduke Joseph’s 
headquarters reported that the Italians were moving 
their heavy artillery to the Tirolese front, where they 
believed that the Austrians would start something. 
The Archduke wistfully comments that ‘‘they (the 
Austro-Hungarian G.H.Q.) do not keep a corps com- 
mander posted of what is under way, while in all 
probability every waiter in Vienna gossips abont it, 
and the very plans might be known to every Italian 
from Cadorna down to the last private.’’ The slow 
progress of the Austrian preparations for the offensive. 
and the lack of proper precautions to conceal them 
from the enemy filled the Archduke with grave con- 
cern. He feared that Russia might launch an offensive 
just in time to seriously compromise the chances of 
success on the Italian front. Moreover, he did not 
think much of the Austrian plan of maneuver, which 
called for the main effort of the drive across the most 
difficult terrain for military operations. He felt that 
a drive between Tolmino and Gorizia would have been 
a comparatively simple matter. The slow progress 
of the offensive when actually launched on May 15. 
and the complications in matters of supply which arose. 
seemingly confirmed that view. 

In a philosophical mood the Archduke looked into 
the future, and his diary entry for June 1, 1916 con 
tains the prophetic entry: ‘‘I am econvineed,’’ he 


wrote, ‘‘that the victor in this war will be confronte: 
with the necessity of resorting to the most vigorous 
measures to combat and suppress revolutionary tenden- 
cies, while the vanquished countries will experience 
gruesome revolutions which will destroy everything 
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that was laboriously built up by centuries of civiliza- 
tion. Thrones will be overthrown, empires will vanish 
and make room for others * * *,.’’ 

Volume IV, 886 pages and 44 appendices, published 
in 1930, takes Archduke Joseph to Transylvania, where 
he assumed command of an army group. The volume 
covers the period from December 2, 1916, to June 28, 
1917. It contains the story of the campaign for the 
reconquest of Transylvania from the Roumanians. It 
is a most interesting and invaluable record of facts 
and events as well as comments upon the general sit- 
uation during the third year of war which witnessed 
the passing of the reign from the experienced hands 
of the venerable Emperor Francis Joseph to the weak 
and vacillating youthful Charles. Although the mili- 
tary situation of the Monarchy was, on the whole, 
quite favorable at that time, the problem of replace- 
ments and supply had become increasingly serious. 
Political difficulties and court intrigue contributed 
heavily to the complexities of the situation. The 
young Emperor, under the influence of his reactionary 
advisors, resented the insistence of the staunch Calvin- 
ist, Count Stephen Tisza, Premier of Hungary, upon 
his prerogative of placing the holy crown of St. 
Stephen upon the youthful ruler’s head. This solemn 
act being performed within a church of the Roman 
Catholic faith, was regarded by the Emperor as an 
essentially religious ceremony in which a non-Catholic 
could not function with propriety. Count Tisza ada- 
mantly defended the view that the coronation of the 
king was a symbolic act of state and had nothing to 
do with religion. Count Tisza, Hungary’s man of iron, 
won, but his victory cost him the king’s favor and 
confidence. Emperor-King Charles decided to drop 
the experienced pilot even as his powerful friend and 
ally had once done before him, although there the com- 
parison ended. Charles sought to induce Archduke 
Joseph, because of his great popularity in Hungary, 
to assume the premiership. This the Archduke firmly 
declined, insisting without reserve upon the urgent 
necessity of the retention of Tisza, whose great ability 
and iron hand he deemed indispensable for the safety 
and welfare of king, state and nation. 

In the spring of 1917, Archduke Joseph, upon the 
Kaiser's invitation, visited the Western front. Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff met him at the station upon his 
arrival at Kreutznach. ‘‘A powerful figure,’’ the Arch- 
duke comments upon Hindenburg, ‘‘his winsome man- 
ner and modest charm impress me most favorably.’’ 
‘*Ludendorff,’’ he adds, ‘‘is the frigid, tight-laced 
Prussian general staff type.’’ Again, ‘‘in official mat- 
ters Hindenburg is reticent, yet filled with confident 
faith. Ludendorff is a deep thinker, incontrovertibly 
convineing in discourse; still I place von Seckt far 
above Ludendorff.’’ General von Seckt of the German 
Army, afterwards the war chief of the Reichswehr, 
was Archduke Joseph’s chief of staff on the Transyl- 
vanian front. 

At the dinner table Archduke Joseph discussed peace 
plans and prospects with his hosts, Generals Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff. They traced the post-war map 
of Europe as it would have looked in the event of a 
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final victory for the Central Powers. ‘‘The cre; 
of Poland,’’ the Archduke records, ‘‘ would be the 
material change. Perhaps Italy and Bulgaria w ‘ld 
become somewhat larger. There would hardly be 
other change, because we are waging a defensive \a,y 
only. But if we lose the war?’’ he asked, to which 
Hindenburg replied: ‘‘If we lose the war, Austria. 
Hungary will be annihilated. The hungry wolves 
fighting for gain will rend her asunder, and in ‘he 
end they will devour each other. Germany will }y 
crushed; they want to destroy her, but that is im 
possible.’ Even while Archduke Joseph discussed 
with his hosts the plans of a ‘‘German peace,’’? Em- 
peror Charles and his advisors, in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition of Count Tisza, intrigued for the 
annexation of Roumania in a personal union to thy 
crown of Austria. 

America’s declaration of war against Germany oc 
curred during the Archduke’s visit on the Western 
front. Although he comments freely and candidly 
upon events in general, it is rather surprising that he 
allowed so important an event pass by without the 
merest mention. It is ineredible that His Highness 
attached so little importance to America’s entry into 
the war as to regard comment superfluous. 

Volume V, 928 pages and 31 appendices, published 
in 1931, covers the period from June 29, 1917 to Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. It records the closing events of the war 
on the Eastern front leading to the armistice with 
Russia and later with Roumania. The royal author 
comments upon numerous incidents and developments 
which throw an interesting sidelight upon the state 
of internal affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
and its conduct of the war. Upon laying aside this 
volume, last of the series so far published, the reader 
will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that the won 
der is not that the Dual Monarchy lost the war and 
went down to hopeless dissolution, but rather that she 
was able to withstand for as long as she did not only 
the multitude of her external enemies, but the far 
more dangerous enemies within her doors; treachery. 
incompetence, weakness, double-crossing and pusillani 
mity on the part of those to whom a cruel fate had 
entrusted her affairs of state. 

To the world at large the ramshackle Habsburg Em 
pire may have been a Dual Monarehy. To the pilots 
of that decaying ship of state there was but one Aus- 
tria, the Empire, one and indivisible. They went to 
war in order to preserve that unity and for the same 
reason they were unalterably opposed to all national 
aspirations of the Magyars, and determined to thwart 
them at every turn. This myopic attitude was as much 
responsible for the dissolution of the Monarchy as the 
military disaster which finally overtook it. Treason- 
able conduct and mass-desertion on the part of some 
of the troops of the Austro-Hungarian Army, infected 
by the virus of irredentist propaganda, was perhaps to 
he expected. But treachery and downright double- 
crossing on the part of the government against its 
most loyal and bravest troops is indeed a novel phe- 
nomenon in this sorely tried world of ours, though an 
ancient practice of the Austrian rulers of Hungary. 
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| is a well-known fact today that the most loyal 
he bravest troops of the Monarchy were those of 
\avar blood. Their loyalty to the dynasty was im- 
Archduke Joseph’s diary is replete with paeans 
eir heroism, loyalty and devotion. General Brus- 
jlov. Russian commander, in his Memoirs, pays trib- 
ite to these gallant and intrepid defenders of the 
Carpathians. It has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
others equally prominent. It is not, however, gen- 
erally known that these troops were not only led into 
battle in a language alien to and in fact despised by 
them, and frequently by officers whose hostility to 
them Was even more deep-seated than against the 
enemy they faced. Often indeed were these brave 
troops subjected to abuse, cruel treatment and acts 
oppression by their own officers. They were need- 
lessly sacrificed. Whole regiments with their replace- 
ment districts were literally bled white, while those 
of other nationalities, disloyal and treacherous, were 
favored and pampered, and placed in quiet sectors 
which facilitated their mass desertion to the enemy. 
The Magyars are congenitally monarchists. Al- 
though their experiences with the House of Habsburg 
represent four centuries of misfortune, they are seem- 
ingly determined to cling to the bonds of this unhappy 
matrimony. The thought suggests itself, if Hungary 
must have a king, and if the king must be a Habsburg, 
why not Arehduke Joseph? His abality, sterling 
qualities, democratic personality and genuine Magyar- 
ism are the best assurance of a reconstruction of 
Hungary along truly Magyar and modern lines. In 
1920, the Allied Supreme Council, not knowing a 
thing about Hungary and Archduke Joseph, and 
‘ring a great deal less, objected to him and com- 
pelled him to withdraw from the regency which he 
held for a while after the expulsion of the Commune. 
Times have changed and it is not at all unlikely that 
even Hungary’s neighbors might view with less appre- 
hension a Hungary under the scepter of a Joseph than 
to face a restoration of young Otto, son of Charles, 
with his dreams of a new German-Roman Empire, or, 
what might be just as perilous to them, a Hungary 
drawn into the vortex of a new Hitlerite Germany. 
Although filling an office of high command, the Areli- 
duke did not view the progress of the war from the 
relative quiet and safety of his P.C., far from the 
tumult of battle. On the contrary, perhaps no com- 
mander of any rank spent more time with his troops 
in the front line trenches, even in isolated advanced 
posts, or risked his life more freely than did Archduke 
Joseph. He experienced the horrors of war at close 
range and shared all dangers of his troops. His story 
of battles at times reaches epic heights. In this respect 
this War Diary differs from all other published Me- 
moirs. It adds life and interest to the record which 
is usually lacking in narratives of this kind. Arch- 
duke Joseph proved himself as adept in the wielding 
of the pen as he unquestionably is with the sword. 
But, while his sword served only his country, his pen 
has rendered signal service to students of military 
history the world over. 
Archduke Joseph’s war diary was published by the 
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Royal Hungarian Academy of Science at Budapest in 
the Hungarian language. Volumes VI and VII, which 
will bring this valuable record to conelusion, are still 
in course of preparation. The entire work is being 
translated into French and will be published in that 
language in the near future. 
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In Our First Year of the War, President W. Wilson, 
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The Story of the Great War, R. G. Usher, 1919 
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